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Global Crisis 


World Economic Crisis Update: 
From South East Asia to Russia... 


Cracks Widen in Capitalism’s 
Global Economy 


ini-crises are occurring 
with increasing frequency 
and intensity and 


expanding on an international 
scale. At the same time their effects 
are more and more socially 
devastating. The upturns are weak 
and short lived, a kind of brief 
interlude in a situation of growing 
and permanent crisis. 
(From “The Current State of Capital- 
ism’, document presented at the VIth 
Congress of Battaglia Comunista, April 
1997, published in J/nternationalist 
Communist 16.) 
Recent media reports of looting and 
arson by angry and desperate people in 
Indonesia were just one reminder of the 
sort of social devastation that runs in 
the wake of every capitalist “mini-cri- 
sis’. On top of the thousands of work- 
ers who suddenly found themselves on 
the street without a job and where the 
cost of living was soaring daily due to 
the collapse of the currency (the rupiah), 
IMF conditions attached to its $43bn 
bailout package — that the government 
reduce subsidies on food and fuel — 
only exacerbated the situation. In truth 
the IMF is not worried about the situa- 
tion of the human beings whose labour 
power produces capitalism’s wealth. Its 
job is to try to ensure the survival of 
the capitalist system as it has matured 
since the last world war. More precisely, 
the IMF’s main concern today is to safe- 
guard the interests of the international 
bankers and finance houses who less 
than a year ago were competing with 
each other to offer loans to firms and 
governments in the high growth “tiger 
economies’ of South East Asia. It is 
testimony to the volatility and basic 
uncontrollability of present-day capital- 
ism that the annual report of the IMF at 
the end of 1997 was full of praise for 
these Asian tigers. Indonesia for exam- 
ple was applauded “for its prudent mac- 


roeconomic policy, its high investment 
and savings ratios and the reforms it had 
undertaken to open up its markets”. No 
mention there of crony capitalism and 
economic mismanagement. Similarly, 
South Korea was commended “for its 
continued impressive macroeconomic 
performance” and “the authorities for 
their enviable fiscal record’”. 

When we last wrote about the crisis in 
south east Asia a couple of issues ago 
it was South Korea that was the focus 
of attention’. With 35% of Korea’s es- 
timated $200bn foreign debt owed to 
Japan, itself with a banking sector 
barely able to disguise its own massive 
and growing pile of bad loans (variously 
calculated at anything between $159bn 
and $621 bn), there was a real threat that 
the bankruptcy of the world’s 11" larg- 
est economy would bring down the sec- 
ond largest which just happens to be 
the biggest holder of US Treasury bills. 
Not surprisingly it was the US and the 
Japanese governments which led the 
international bailout of South Korea. 
(At $57bn, the biggest yet.) Since then, 
of course, what began as a currency cri- 
sis in the region has developed into an 
increasingly serious crisis for the “real 
economies’, with business shutdowns 
and bankruptcies, layoffs, unaffordable 
prices for imported goods, and runs on 
banks. Indonesia has shown us some- 
thing®f what this means for the bulk of 
the populations in the region. For the 
international finance capitalists, how- 
ever, the crisis is a means to get their 
hands on both value-producing indus- 
trial companies and lucrative financial 
businesses at knock-down prices. As 
Marx said, during an economic crisis 
“one capitalist kills many” and in to- 
day’s increasingly globalised economy 
this law is not confined by national 
boundaries. Without exception the ail- 
ing tigers have been obliged to allow 
greater direct involvement of foreign 


capital in both the industrial and finan- 
cial sectors as well as submit to politi- 
cal and economic supervision from 
mainly US “advisers’. (For example, 
Paul Volcker former US Federal Re- 
serve chairman was busy advising the 
Indonesian government about economic 
transparency and which banks to close 
down before Suharto thought it best to 
resign.) Whatever happens the biggest 
financial companies cannot lose. 
While, during periods of industrial 
boom, the profits of finance capital 
are disproportionately large, 
during periods of depression, 
small and unsound businesses go 
out of existence, while the big 
banks take “holdings” in their 
Shares, which are bought up 
cheaply or in profitable schemes 
for their “reconstruction” and 
“reorganisation ”’. 
(Lenin, Jmperialism, the Highest 
Stage of Capitalism) 
Today the IMF is overseeing the tear- 
ing down of national state barriers. This 
promotes the tendency towards concen- 
tration of capital in the hands of the 
most powerful international finance 
capitalists. Once these parasites on glo- 
bal production have reorganised the 
economies of south east Asia —— hav- 
ing secured the repayment of previous 
loans and placing themselves ready to 
offer new ones at the same time as tak- 
ing a direct share in the surplus value 
generated by those sectors restored to 
profitability —- then the way is open for 
a further set of finance capitalists, the 
“people who live by ‘clipping coupons’, 
who take no part whatever in produc- 
tion, whose profession is idleness” 
(Lenin again), to buy up the cheap 
shares. No matter to them that a return 
to profitability is based on increased 
human misery and heightened exploi- 
tation of the reduced number of work- 
ers producing the wealth: even lower 
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pay than previously, no job security, 
greater “flexibility” .... If this is what is 
necessary to conserve the income of the 
world’s richest and powerful then so be 
it. This inexorable capitalist logic ap- 
plies whether it is private capital or 
public funds which form the bulk of a 
“rescue package”. (At the end of 1994 
the US Treasury contributed $1 2bn to 
the international “rescue package” for 
Mexican capitalism. Mexico has now 
repaid that debt plus an additional 
$500m of interest. The US state has 
profited but the wages of Mexico’s 
workers have been cut by half and the 
official poverty rate has risen from 30 
to 50%.) 
With a revealing piece of cynicism 
Barry Riley, the Financial Times’ regu- 
lar financial and stock market analyst, 
spelt out what a bit of social devasta- 
tion means for the canny stock market 
investor. Whilst recognising “the alarm- 
ing depth — and likely extended dura- 
tion — of the Asian crisis” he ponders, 
Will upheaval lead to opportunity? 
Looting and arson are contrarion 
(sic) signals, of a kind, just like the 
outbreak of the Gulf War in 
January 1991: buy on the sound of 
gunfire. 
He goes on: 
At some stage, a shift from the 
booming western equity markets to 
_ the desperate Asian stock 
exchanges will be signalled, 
remember that the Indonesian 
index has collapsed by 90 per cent 
relative to Wall Street in less than a 
year. The conclusion: the moment 
has not yet come, but stay close to 
the telephone. 
(16/17" May 1998) 
Nowadays the person at the end of the 
telephone is more likely to be a man- 
ager of a corporate investment portfo- 
lio than an individual coupon clipper 
speculating on his own account. How- 
ever, this doesn’t alter the fact that at 
the end of the twentieth century world 
capitalism is still dominated by finance 
capitalism, by those “whose profession 
is idleness” just as it was at the begin- 
ning of the century, albeit in a more 
complicated way. And as this quotation 
shows, if evidence were needed, finance 
capital holds no national allegiance. 
Economic history over the last twenty 
years has been dominated by the in- 
creasing ease and speed of transnational 
movement of capital. The “opening up” 
Revolutionary Perspectives 2 


of local economies in south east Asia 
to more direct penetration by largely 
Western bankers and conglomerates is 
only the latest aspect of this. On the 
other side of the coin, as the bourgeoi- 
sie’s economic pundits recognise, it is 
only a matter of time before the pros- 
pect ofa more or less violent “readjust- 
ment” of Western stock markets (in- 
cluding Wall Street, whose equities are 
20% “overpriced” ) becomes reality. 
Ironically, one of the knock-on effects 
of the South-East Asia crisis is to post- 
pone a second Wall St crash as the fi- 
nancial speculators who have got their 
fingers burnt pile into what they hope 
will be the safe havens of Wall Street 
and European stock markets (the so- 
called “flight to quality’!). But given 
the present stage of the world economic 
crisis and the interlocking of every cor- 
ner of the global economy there are no 
safe havens. Already there are other 
spin-offs from the crisis in South-East 
Asia which are contributing to a gen- 
eral slowdown in world economic 
growth, i.e. exacerbating capitalism’s 
global profitability crisis which is more 
and more taking on classical form: fall- 
ing raw material prices, sudden loss of 
markets, business failures, dearth of 
profitable investment outlets, falling 
currencies. 

The economic collapse in the 

region is so extensive that it is 

bound to have a knock-on effect on 

the global economy. 
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It is not only the currency markets that 
have been affected by the “Asian con- 
tagion”. Whether it be a “depressing im- 
pact” on primary product prices, such 
as base metals and oil, a loss of export 
markets or a sudden drying-up of com- 
ponent supplies, there is no doubt that 
the crisis in South-East Asia has had a 
world wide impact on the “real 
economy”. A selection from just one 
issue of the Financial Times in (June 
11") shows that the consequences ex- 
tend well beyond the Pacific rim: 

Metra, the Finnish engineering, 

ceramics and steel group which is 

demerging, slid into deficit in the 

first four months as diesel engine 

sales to Indonesia — its largest 

single market — were all but 

obliterated. 

Oil exporters are failing to stop 

falling prices despite commitments 

to production cuts ... “The basic 


el 


problem is that there was a sudden 
stop in demand in Asia but no 
sudden stop in supply” ... 
Boeing will reduce monthly output 
of its 747 jumbo series of airlines 
by 30 per cent next year, because of 
slow traffic growth in Asia, and cut 
more commercial aircraft jobs than 
previously planned. 
For Intel, “the world’s largest chipmak~- 
er” 
Asia's economic problems have 
taken their toll. PC markets in 
Japan, South Korea and other 
Asian countries, which together 
represent about 15 per cent of the 
world market, have been severely 
depressed ... 
For the UK economy as a whole the loss 
of over £1 bn in export orders to South- 
East Asia in the first quarter of this year 
has helped to widen the trade deficit. 
Likewise, 

The US's February trade deficit 
was $12bn, the highest since 1992, 
with the deficit with Japan rising 
by over 2] per cent. 

(Financial Times, 9.5.98) 
At the time of writing that deficit has 
increased to $13bn. 


Japan: Engine of 
Economic Growth or 
Motor of Depression? 


ccounting for 70% of the ar 
A= GDP, Japan is South-East 

Asia’s dominant imperialist 
power. With industry at home experi- 
encing falling profits, the Japanese 
economy was already heading towards 
recession when the region’s crisis first 
broke out. Arguably it was the US de- 
cision to let the dollar rise against the 
yen as a way of easing Japan’s crisis 
(by boosting exports) that led to the 
currency crisis in the first place. (Since 
the currencies of the Asian “tigers” were 
pegged to the dollar.) Even so, what was 
in effect an attempt by Japan to offload 
some of the burden of it own economic 
crisis onto its neighbours backfired 
when currency crisis became “economic 
meltdown”. The prospect of massive de- 
faulting on loans not only ensured that 
Japan took a key part in the interna- 
tional bail-out package, it also high- 
lighted how much the Japanese 
economy itself rests on fictitious capi- 


tal and of course, exacerbated that 
plight. 

Nominally Japan’s national debt is re- 
markably small — just over 18% of 
GDP — but this ignores the astronomi- 
cal debts of the banks and other finan- 
cial institutions which are also a source 
of government finance. On top of this, 
there are the uncovered liabilities of 
“the second budget” — basically post 
office savings and state pension funds. 
The IMF reckons that if post office li- 
abilities are included the true national 
debt is 150% of GDP — bigger than 
that of Italy, the EU’s financially dis- 
reputable state. A further American 
study estimates that the “total obliga- 
tions of the public sector towards its 
debtors and pensioners probably exceed 
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250 per cent of GDP”. (Financial Times 
11.6.98) Undoubtedly including pen- 
sion liabilities would greatly up the debt 
to income ratio of most of the major 
capitalist states (by 60% on average). 
Nevertheless the point remains that Ja- 
pan, the world’s “largest creditor” is 
also up to its eyes in debt like the rest 
of the world. Even with some of the 
lowest interest rates in the world this 
mounting pile of dead capital represents 
a drain on the surplus value available 
to Japanese capital as a whole. As prof- 
its decline and order books shrink pres- 
sure is on the Japanese government to 
allow at least some of the weakest banks 
to go to the wall. The collapse of 
Yamaichi Securities last November was 
a foretaste of this but so far the govern- 
ment is not prepared 
for major bankrupt- 
cies and has made 
its “recapitalisation 
fund” available to 
all the major banks. 
However, it is not 
only in the realm of 
financial capital 
that the Japanese 
economy is in cri- 
sis. The lost trade 
with its neighbours 
has helped precipi- 
tate a full-blown in- 
dustrial recession. 
Production is being 
scaled down and 
unemployment is 
soaring. Between 
April and the end of 
May the official rate 
went up from a 
post-war high of 
3.7% to 4.1%. 
Wages are down, 
partly due to declin- 
ing overtime (down 
by almost 10%). 
Retail prices are 
starting to fall. 

To try and reverse 
this trend, and in 
contrast with pre- 
vailing monetarist 
orthodoxy, the 
Japanese govern- 
ment is implement- 
ing a remarkably 
Keynesian-looking 
¥16.500bn (£75bn) 
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reflation programme which includes: 

¥4,000bn (£75bn) of tax cuts in 
two stages, half from June this year and 
halfin 1999. (This is on top of ¥2,000bn 
tax cuts last December and following 
an earlier cut in 1995 of ¥14,000bn.) 

¥7,700bn public works pro- 
gramme, mainly in rural areas “already 
littered with construction works from 
previous stimulus packages”, as the FT 
put it in its issue of 11" April. 

The rest is allocated for low cost 
loans to business and industry. 
Far from condemning this outright case 
of deficit financing, Washington and the 
financial pundits who normally look for 
balanced budgets are criticising the 
measures for not being enough to “kick 
start” the economy. And as usual the 
working class is being blamed — again, 
in peculiarly Keynesian language — for 
not spending enough, or rather for its 
too powerful “propensity to save”. With 
pensions from a “blue-chip employer” 
now worth about the same as a teenag- 
er’s earnings from a fast food outlet; 
wages falling and the threat of unem- 
ployment looming, who can blame Japa- 
nese workers from not rushing out to 
spend their tax bonanzas? 
Nor has the Japanese government been 
able to prevent the decline of the yen 
against the dollar. Despite massive in- 
terventions on the foreign exchange 
markets the yen has fallen almost 50% 
against the green back in the last three 
years. The fear now is of spiralling com- 
petitive devaluations in the region as the 
stricken tigers compete directly with 
Japan in such fields as steel, cars and 
consumer electronics. The Hong Kong 
dollar and the Chinese export currency, 
the renminbi, are particularly threatened 
since they are pegged to the US dollar 
and face increasingly uncompetitive 
export prices as regional currencies are 
devalued. Yet, despite the resemblance 
to the competitive devaluations that 
accompanied the international trade 
wars of the "30's, a deliberate policy of 
“beggar my neighbour” is not really an 
option in the region, not least because 
of the interdependence of the econo- 
mies concerned and their need to trade 
with each other. Moreover, Japan does 
not want to see the yen decline to the 
level of the likes of the rupiah or suc- 
cumb to an invasion of Western asset- 
strippers as the rest of the region is hav- 
ing to do. Even so, for the first time this 
notoriously closed economy for foreign 
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finance capital is having to tolerate in- 
cursions from US and European asset 
strippers. Once again that fount of in- 
formation on the wheelings and deal- 
ings of international capital, the Finan- 
cial Times, tells us that: 

Merrill Lynch, the US securities 
giant has picked over the carcass 
of Yamaichi Securities, hiring the 
best employees of what was once 
the country's fourth-largest broker. 
More recently Travelers, the US 
financial conglomerate, which is 
merging with Citicorp, has forged 
links with Nikko Securities. ... In 
the manufacturing sector, Daimler- 
Benz of Germany is to acquire the 
truck interests of Nissan ... 

(13.6.98) 
There are even incursions into Japanese 
real estate, despite the added problem 
of the traditionally accepted gangsters” 
rake-off. In a financial sector with 
¥77,000bn of “problem loans” (twice 
the size of Australia’s annual GDP), 
those whose business is idleness could 
not resist the possibility of rich pick- 
ings. 
So foreign institutions, mostly US 
and some European, are queuing to 
get a piece of the action by buying 
loans and restructuring them as 
bonds, or reclaiming the property, 
either to sell or manage it 
themselves. Morgan Stanley, 

Deutsche Morgan Grenfell, 
Goldman Sachs, AIG, Secured 
Capital, Bankers Trust and Cargill 
are some of the bigger names either 
in or planning to join. 

Clearly the process of globalisation is 
not dead. However, as we said in RP9, 
the South-East Asia crisis has high- 
lighted strains between the US and Ja- 
pan. If anything the currency devalua- 
tions in the region presage a move to- 
wards a yen currency bloc as a collec- 
tive means of defence against the dol- 
lar. Meanwhile, the global capitalist 
crisis descends from one mini-crisis to 
another on its miserable way towards 
full-scale barbarism. All over the world 
the proletariat, the international class 
of wage workers, is being forced to pay. 
Increasing numbers are being reduced 
to absolute poverty and deprived of any 
human dignity. Anyone who thinks that 
this crisis-wracked system whose only 
raison d’étre is the maximisation of 
profits can be turned into a benign so- 
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cial order dedicated to the welfare of 
the majority of its citizens is sorely 
mistaken. Back in 1995 Tony Blair was 
eager to show the finance capitalists that 
he understands this when he told the 
Financial Times (who else’), 
The determining context of 
economic policy is the new global 
market. That imposes huge 
limitations of a practical nature — 
quite apart from reasons of 
principle— on macro-economic 
policies. 
Even in the capitalist heartlands the 
good times of the post-war boom are 
long gone. Capitalism can only afford 
to have humanitarian principles when 
profit rates are high. When the whole 
process of accumulation is under threat, 
as it is today, then “morality” and “prin- 
ciples” are indeed limited by capital’s 
overriding need to increase the rate of 
surplus value and do whatever is re- 
quired to accomplish that. 
Like feudal monarchs and their entou- 
rage wreaking havoc on local economies 
as they moved from place to place, “post 
modern” finance capital shifts round the 
world looking for new ways of extort- 
ing surplus value from the working 
class: robbing their pension funds, cut- 
ting their wages, increasing their work- 
ing day, cutting their welfare benefits. 
It is ably aided and abetted by govern- 
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ments falling over backwards to create 
the conditions for capital’s survival. It 
is no underestimation to say that hu- 
manity’s future rests with those who 
more than ever have nothing to lose but 
their chains. Like capitalism itself we 
have to organise to fight it on a global 
basis. We have a world to win. 
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Notes 


1. Quotes from “Muddled Measures 
by the IMF” in Le Monde Diploma- 
tique, February 1998. 

2. “Financial Meltdown in South-East 
Asia, Harbinger of Things to Come”, 
in Revolutionary Perspectives 9. 
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Indonesia 


Indonesia — An Open Case of the 


Global Crisis 


ore than eighty years ago 
Lenin wrote that capitalism 
had entered its final stage, 


imperialism. Dominated by financial 
monopolies it demonstrated that capi- 
talism had now entered the era of its 
“parasitism and decay”. Lenin was, of 
course writing in the middle of the 
butchery of the First World War, Today 
capitalism may have moved on but it has 
in all its essentials not changed. Finance 
capital may now longer be just a na- 
tional monopoly but its modern globa- 
lised version is even more parasitic on 
the real economy than it was in 1914. 
Now finance capital does not simply 
influence the imperial policy of this or 
that state but dictates the economic 
health of whole continents. Capitalism 
is daily decaying before our eyes. whole 
areas of the world which were perfectly 
self-sufficient for hundreds of years 
have now succumbed to disaster since 
capitalism became the planet’s domi- 
nant mode of production. There are no 
shortage of examples to demonstrate 
this growing decadence. Despite the 
stockpiling of milk and butter in Eu- 
rope or the US government dumping 
surplus grain in the Atlantic to main- 
tain US farm prices, famine today stalks 
the Sudan. This is, like all the famines 
before it in recent times, a doubly man- 
made disaster since the Sudanese war 
that has compounded the failed harvests 
is only maintained because rival impe- 
trialist powers supply arms to both the 
Khartoum government and the South- 
em secessionists. 

But nowhere gives a better picture of 
the current state of global capitalism 
than Indonesia. Ecological disaster in 
the shape of the fires which began in 
the forests of Sumatra and Kalimatan 
became a continent-wide disaster when 
the forest peat caught fire and turned 
day into night not only in Indonesia but 
also in its neighbours like Malaysia. 
This was a result both of the drought 
but also of overlogging by Japanese 
companies given profitable contracts by 
the Suharto Government. 


The Myth of the 


Economic Miracle 
f that was not enough the collapse 
I: the South East Asian so-called 
“economic miracle” (see accompa- 
nying article in this issue and our ear- 
lier text South East Asia, Harbinger of 
the Future in RP9) has brought down 
the Indonesian economy with it. Indo- 
nesia, a state of 17,000 islands has the 
fourth largest population in the world. 
Strategically placed on the Asian ship- 
ping lanes, a quarter of all world ship- 
ping passes its coasts. It had officially 
recorded economic growth rates of 7% 
a year for two decades (since the fall of 
Suharto we are now being told that 
these figures bore little relation to real- 
ity). In any event the real truth of the 
South East Asian “miracle” was that it 
was only sustained on the basis of the 
financial speculation of the big global 
investors. When they saw that the Japa- 
nese economy was stagnant in the face 
of a mountain of unrecoverable debt 
they turned their attentions to those 
economies which had grown under 
Japanese investment. The wholesale 
selling of their currencies was the re- 
sult. After Thailand, Korea and Malay- 
sia it was Indonesia’s turn. Last sum- 
mer the rupiah plunged. At one point it 
lost 80% of its value and stood at 
17,000 to the dollar before recovering 
to 8000. The consequences were de- 
scribed by a French academic 
Indonesia has been having a hard 
time of it. Even the price of oil, of 
which it is an exporter has fallen. 
he whole economy has seized up. 
Companies are finding themselves 
running into debt and unable to 
pay wages, and many have gone 
bankrupt. Private debt has risen to 
74 billion dollars, of which half is 
short-term debt [The country s 
total debt is 120 billion dollars. 
Personal debts accounted for by 
about 50 people, all part of the 
President's personal entourage] 
Everything is in short supply, and 
especially things which need to be 
imported — spare parts for 
machinery, basic foodstuffs such as 


rice, cooking oil and powdered 
milk, medicines and even the 
contraceptives required for the 
country s birth control programme. 
Inflation is likely to run at more 
than 50% in 1998. Negative growth 
is expected this year... 
Francoise Cayrac-Blanchard, “Be- 
tween the finance markets and the 
army”, Le Monde Diplomatique 
(June, 1998) 
This “negative growth rate” is calcu- 
lated by economists to be -20%. In this 
context those already in desperate situ- 
ations found themselves totally devoid 
of income. Unemployment, already 
swollen because countries like Malay- 
sia were sending migrants back (after 
brutally murdering some of them) has 
risen from 5 millions to 12 millions. It 
is expected to reach 30 millions next 
years. And this is only the official fig- 
ure. Add to that the desperate situation 
of the underemployed. This desperate 
poverty also has increased the disease 
count. On any one day there are 6,000 
to 8,000 people combing the Jakarta 
rubbish dumps for up to 12 hours each 
to collect anything that is recyclable (it 
is the only “green” action the country 
has!) Not surprisingly malaria and den- 
gue fever are prevalent. Currently 16, 
000 have been affected by an outbreak 
of dengue fever of which nearly 500 
have died. 


Suharto and the IMF 


nter the IMF. As usual its pri 
Be are not to help the vic 

tims of capitalist chaos but to 
compensate the speculators, the finan- 
ciers, for the losses they sustained in 
pulling out of the economy. The usual 
remedy they always pose is to cut any 
subsidies on the basic necessities of life 
(in Indonesia’s case these are rice , soya, 
fuel oil and electricity). This of course 
means price rises. 
This posed immediate problems for the 
76 year old dictator, Suharto. Whilst his 
regime has long been the most openly 
corrupt and nepotistic in the world it 
has always tried to ensure that basic 
foodstuffs were relatively accessible. 
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Indeed his value to the US during the 
Cold War and to international financial 
capitalists was that he did precisely that. 
Now they were asking him to abandon 
the lynchpin of his system. It is not sur- 
prising that Suharto twice rejected IMF 
“rescue” plans for Indonesia. 

Add to that the not inconsiderable fact 
that agreeing to the IMF’s terms would 
also have seen the break-up of his fami- 
ly’s control of the economy. All of 
Suharto’s six children have either mo- 
nopolies given by Dad or are ministers 
with control over vast swathes of the 
economy. Various estimates of the fam- 
ily wealth hover around $68-80 billion. 
This is roughly the same as the Indone- 
sian corporate debt owed mainly to 
Japanese banks. It is a rip-off shared by 
other members of a small ruling elite 
which includes the leader of the offi- 
cial opposition led by Megawathi 
Sukarnoputri. Sukarnoputri was not 
allowed to stand in the elections last 
year so many see her as a hope of the 
future. She has however been notable 
for her silence in the last few weeks 
(although the IMF started negotiations 
with her too in the week after the “fall” 
of Suharto. Megawathi, daughter of the 
previous President (Sukarno) over- 
thrown by Suharto in 1966, is in fact 
also mega-rich. The ruling class will 
only turn to her as a last resort. And 
they are a long way from the last resort. 


Why Suharto Resigned 


i. Splits in the Ruling 
Class 


uharto resigned on May 21st. He 
S did not do so because of the ri 
ots which it is claimed took the 
lives of 500 of Indonesia’s most pov- 
erty-stricken people. The shooting of 6 
children of the official classes in the city 
of Medan however split the ruling elite. 
Whiist Suharto tried to clamp down and 
hold on it was clear that various parts 
of the army were also manoeuvring for 
power. Some Suharto supporters called 
for him to go. The Speaker of the Par- 
liament (an old friend) told him to re- 
sign. In the face of the Medan riots the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
(ABRI), General Wiranto made the as- 
tonishing statement that 
ABRI wants to prove it does not 
want to keep the status quo. 
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Within this infighting in the ruling class 
there was also no shortage of solutions. 
According to the Independent (10.5.98) 
one of the first to call for change was a 
long-time spokesman of the military 
Lieutenant General Syarwan Hamid. He 
stated that if the riots continue “it will 
lead to our destruction”. This was the 
same General who had a fortnight ear- 
lier incited attacks on the Chinese shop- 
keepers. He 
told the faithful at one of Jakarta’s 
main mosques: “These rats took 
away the fruits of our national 
development and work for their 
own self-interest. Dont think that 
the people do not know who these 
rats are. It’s time to eliminate these 
rats.” [The Observer 26.4.98] 
In short, at least some sections of the 
ruling class were already planning to 
play the nationalist and racist card as 
the crisis deepened. Indonesian-Chi- 
nese who make up 4% of Indonesia’s 
nearly 200 million people own 70% of 
all businesses have mostly been in In- 
donesia for generations, if not centu- 
ries. They mostly do not even speak 
Chinese. But they do visibly own prop- 
erty and they have been allied with 
Suharto (who has installed the main 
Chinese businessmen like Bob Hasan 
in the Government). The “Chinese” 
were an obvious scapegoat. The so- 
called “mob” however did not only tar- 
get Chinese-owned property but all the 
symbols of the wealth from which they 
had been deprived. Timor cars imported 
by Suharto’s son were all burned and 
120 branches of the BCA bank, owned 
by Suharto’s children, were burned 
down in the rioting. Nor were those who 
did the attacking simply a “mob” . TV 
pictures showed the inhabitants of the 
shanty towns asking the students to 
leave the university to join them in over- 
throwing,the regime. The students were 
more horrified to see the “mob” on the 
streets than the Army leaders. For the 
students the ordinary unemployed had 
no right to spoil their “democratic revo- 
lution” and tried to get them to return 
to their shacks. But by now this was a 
revolt of the despairing and the desper- 
ate. With the Western media there (to 
cover the students peaceful demonstra- 
tions) they took a chance. It was not 
surprising to hear how quickly the tone 
of the BBC et al. changed. Whilst they 
had given support to the “democratic” 
students in the coverage of their pro- 
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tests they could not give us the pictures 
of people burning supermarkets after 
seizing their contents without warning 
us of the desperate consequences of the 
actions of the “mob”. They told us that 
500 had died in the burning buildings 
and wept crocodile tears that the real 
sufferers were those who had worked 
in the supermarkets who were now un- 
employed! 


ii. The Role of the 
International Bankers 


uharto therefore did not resign 
S because of the riots nor because 

of the death toll but because In- 
donesia’s financial situation was so des- 
perate that it was the only way that IMF 
loan conditions could be imposed. The 
prices of basic commodities, particu- 
larly rice have more than quadrupled 
and yet as a condition of their loan of 
$43 billion the IMF and the World Bank 
are demanding that further price rises 
take place. As in every other country 
the working class will pay for the “re- 
covery plan” which will bail out the 
capitalist financial classes. And indeed 
all the big banks beholden to the West 
are worried about is the fact that Indo- 
nesia has 120 billion of private bank 
debt. If it defaulted the whole Asian 
banking system headed by Japan would 
collapse. The consequences for the 
world economy would be catastrophic. 
And because Suharto was a barrier to 
further selling the conditions for the 
bail-out he had to go. 
But he has not gone far. The choice of 
his own Vice-president Habibie as his 
successor (Suharto presided over his 
swearing-in ceremony) means that there 
is not even the semblance of change. 
The ruling elite has bought itself time 
by proclaiming elections — in a year’s 
time. The students at first insisted that 
the fall of Suharto was not enough and 
proclaimed that they were going to con- 
tinue to demonstrate in Jakarta’s main 
square. However on the night of May 
21st this was called off by Amien Rais, 
the leader of a Moslem party who had 
spoken up in defence of the students. 
As he was the only opposition leader 
to speak out against Suharto, he is cur- 
rently the “democratic” face of Indone- 
sia. Currently he is manoeuvring with 
the existing ruling elite to open up the 
system as the Aquino clan did in the 
Philippines when the dictator Marcos 


was overthrown. The installation of 
democracy will simply allow the bour- 
geoisie to pretend that everyone is an 
equal citizen when in fact by virtue of 
their control of the state apparatus and 
the national wealth they will continue 
to rule. The fact that the students called 
off their demonstration when Rais told 
them that the army had demanded it re- 
veals two things. Not only are student 
movements always linked to the exist- 
ing propertied classes but they cannot 
be relied on in any real revolutionary 
sense. Now the Indonesian ruling elite 
is still trying to stitch up a deal amongst 
themselves and with the IMF and the 
old imperialist backers of Suharto in 
order to maintain their rule. 


iii. The Role of Western 


Imperialism 

he final factor in the fall of 
ac Suharto was the withdrawal of 

US support. It is probably no 
accident that US Secretary of State, 
Madeleine Albright called for Suharto 
to resign and pave the way for “a demo- 
cratic transition” only hours before 
Suharto handed over to his Vice-presi- 
dent, J.B. Habibie. US, and indeed 
Western (including British, support has 
been crucial to sustaining the Suharto 
regime for the last thirty years. It is 
amazing how quickly US-backed dic- 
tators can be ditched. It is only months 
since Clinton evaded Congressional 
restrictions on military aid and train- 
ing to Indonesia (as Carter did in 1978 
and Clinton earlier did in 1993). It was 
only last year that Clinton suspended a 
review of Indonesia’s barbaric treatment 
of its working class and praised the 
Suharto regime for bringing the coun- 
try “into closer conformity with inter- 
national standards”. All this goes back 
to the Cold War. In the late 1950s the 
US became particularly alarmed that the 
Indonesian Communist Party (PKI) was 
growing in numbers (particularly 
amongst the poorest peasants) and in- 
fluence under the rule of President 
Sukarno. The US Embassy concluded 
that the PKI could not be eliminated “by 
ordinary democratic means” so support 
for an Army coup was prepared. Suharto 
led it and the result was the massacre 
of 500,000 supporters of the PKI. The 
New York Times described this both as 
“a staggering mass slaughter” as well 
as “a gleam of light in Asia”. It did not 


tell its readers that the US government 
had been plotting the coup for seven 
years. Now the world was told that 
Suharto was a “moderate” who was “at 
heart benign” (The Economist)! West- 
ern capital flooded in. 

And when Indonesia invaded East 
Timor in 1975 it did so with the ap- 
proval of the US and Australian gov- 
ernments. This perhaps explains the 
almost universal international silence 
over the 60,000 Timorese (10% of its 
population) killed in the first few 
months of the invasion. The Australian 
Government signed a deal with Indo- 
nesia to exploit the oil reserves of “the 
Indonesian province of East Timor”. By 
this time Britain, France and other Eu- 
ropean states had long sanctioned 
Suharto’s bloody actions by selling him 
arms and giving military training to of- 
ficers in the Indonesian Army. The usual 
prize for hypocrisy went to the new 
British Labour Government which sold 
further machine guns, armoured person- 
nel carriers and water cannons to 
Suharto after last May’s election. 


The Indonesian 
“Revolution” — From 
Myth to Reality 


rom everything we have written 
FE: far it is obvious that, despite 

the dire social and economic con- 
dition of the Indonesian working 
classes, there has been no revolution, 
even of the most minimal kind in Ja- 
karta. All we have had is an internation- 
ally-sanctioned change of leader. The 
ruling elite has not even altered in com- 
position. It is a cruel deception to try to 
maintain otherwise. This is what the so- 
called revolutionary Socialist Workers’ 
Party does when they put out posters 
advertising their “Marxism 98” week 
preelaiming the events in Indonesia as 
a “revolution”. It confirms just how 
social democratic and reformist an out- 
fit like the SWP is. They have not been 
alone amongst Trotskyist groups who 
cannot even minimally identify what a 
real revolution is. The capitalists call 
almost any change of government “a 
revolution” with nauseating regularity 
but this makes the term meaningless for 
working class revolutionaries. For us a 
revolution means a shift in who owns 
and controls the wealth that should be- 
long to the whole of society. The prole- 
tarian revolution will abolish all prop- 
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erty. Everything will be held in com- 
mon, not by a state apparatus but a se- 
ries of freely associated collective bod- 
ies run by those who work in them. 
Such a revolution cannot come about 
unless it is consciously created by the 
international working class. And this is 
the difficulty since the level of aware- 
ness of what the solution to famine war 
and grinding poverty are does not strike 
workers at the same time. This is why 
we are part of what we call the Interna- 
tional Bureau for the Revolutionary 
Party. We are for an international class 
party, not to win power in this or that 
country but to create an instrument 
which the working class can use to win 
power on a world scale. What we look 
for at present are signs that the work- 
ing class recognises that the conditions 
that it lives under will only worsen un- 
der decaying capitalism. In Indonesia 
people know the system stinks but, as 
yet, do not have an independent solu- 
tion of their own. This is why the small 
Indonesian working class supported 
demands for “democracy” in the current 
crisis. At the moment it seems the only 
practical programme on offer. 

It will be particularly difficult for Indo- 
nesian workers to evolve their own pro- 
gramme given the history of the coun- 
try. When Suharto came to power at the 
behest of the US in 1965 he overthrew 
the neutralist Sukarno. The Sukarno 
regime was, incidentally, just as corrupt 
, as that of today. We have already re- 
ferred to the 500,000 people who were 
massacred. The vast majority of these 
were neither the dispossessed of the 
shanty towns nor middle class students 
but members of the Indonesian work- 
ing class. Although most were members 
of either trades unions or the Indone- 
sian Communist Party (PKD) (and there- 
fore hostile to a real communist pro- 
gramme — even the US Government 
recognised the PKI was not really com- 
munist!)) they would have furnished a 
generation which could have re-exam- 
ined the anti-working class nature of 
social democracy and Stalinism. As it 
is this is a generation which has been 
wiped out. This means that Indonesian 
workers start with greater disadvantages 
than workers elsewhere. But all is not 
lost. 

What is clear is that, as with everywhere 
else, the current crisis in Indonesia is 
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Kosovo: A Hunting Ground for 
Nationalism and Imperialism, A 
Graveyard for the Working Class 


Sixteen years ago we wrote 
With a collapsing economy, 
increasing regionalist pressures, 
and in the background the sensitive 
issue of border disputes with all its 
six neighbours, the independence 
of Yugoslavia is becomingly 
increasingly untenable. And as the 
Red Bourgeoisie ponders its 
options in their luxurious Adriatic 
villas, the cities of Yugoslavia 
abound with a floating mass of 
bootblacks, beggars and cripples 
selling Tito memorabilia. But 
behind all this lurks the great 
imponderable factor which holds 
the key to the situation of the 
Yugoslavian working class. Only by 
rejecting the false option of the 
nationalist groups within the ruling 
class can the Yugoslav working 
class prepare for a unified 
response to the crisis. Thus any 
support for Albanian nationalism. 
under whatever guise plays into the 
hands of the various sectors of the 
ruling class. 
“Yugoslavia: The Cracks Appear” in 
Workers Voice 7 (March 1982) 
This was written just after the show tri- 
als of Kosovan members of the Yugo- 
slav Communist Party for not suppress- 
ing a demonstration of Albanian-speak- 
ers. The year before they had demanded 
full republican status for Kosovo within 
Yugoslavia. It was in fact the first evi- 
dence of the break-up of Yugoslavia 
after the death of Josip Tito in 1980. 


Origins of the Conflict in 
Kosovo 


ugoslavia was an internation 
ally-created artificial state. It 
had come into being in 1918 


as a sop to Slav nationalism and a re- 
ward to the Serbian monarchy for be- 
ing on the winning side at the end of 
the First World War. It had always had 
deep divisions particularly from Croat 
Catholic nationalists who assassinated 
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King Alexander in 1934. Following the 
Nazi invasion of Yugoslavia in 1941 a 
puppet Croat state under the Ustashe 
of Ante Pavic carried out atrocities 
against Serbs whilst Serb monarchists 
(or Chetniks) did the same against 
Croats. Tito’s partisans were the only 
all-Yugoslav force and received the sup- 
port, not only of Stalin, but even more 
decisively of the British who concluded 
he had the only effective anti-German 
force. Tito, a Croat, realised after vic- 
tory that only a decentralised, federal 
structure would be viable. His federal 
Stalinism created six republics with two 
autonomous regions within Serbia, the 
largest republic. These were Vojvodina, 
for the Hungarian speaking minority 
and Kosovo, for the Albanian-speaking 


mi - eae 
nority. “*. * 
By 1982 — 
the working class si 

everywhere was at 

a sort of cross-roads. As the crisis in 
both East and West deepened there were 
all kinds of manoeuvres amongst the 
ruling class to try to get the workers 
onto the nationalist terrain, the better 
to stop them fighting to defend their liv- 
ing standards. This was the year when 
we first predicted the collapse of the 
Soviet Union (see “Theories of State 
Capitalism” in Revolutionary Perspec- 
tives (First Series]). It was also one 
month before the Falklands War per- 
mitted Thatcher to play her nationalist 


card and remain in power to smash the 
resistance of the British working class. 
Although we predicted the break-up of 
Yugoslavia we did not predict the man- 
ner in which it would come about. 
Kosovo was the first place to resist 
Greater Serb nationalism but it is now 
the last (along with neighbouring 
Montenegro) to actually break with 
Serbia. Our hope that the Yugoslav 
working class as a whole would put 
class before nation was not entirely mis- 
placed optimism. In 1989 and 1990 
there were mass strikes involving more 
than 500,000 workers against the Yu- 
goslav state and its economic crisis. The 
response of the various regional ruling 
classes was to play the nationalist card 
and split up the old People’s Federal 
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Republic of Yugoslavia which Tito had 
created after 1945. The story of 
Slovenia, Bosnia, Croatia and the rump 
of Yugoslavia we have told elsewhere 
(see Yugoslavia: Titoism to Barbarism 
in Internationalist Communist 11). 
What we have still to explain is why 
Kosovo, which was the first place in 
which the local bourgeoisie resisted 
Greater Serb pretensions still has not 
been resolved. 

The answer is two-fold. Fundamentally 
the US told the Kosovan leaders that 
they should be patient and wait until 


the Bosnian conflict was resolved and 
then they would get autonomy (which 
was their original demand). However 
the Dayton Agreement was only signed 
by Milosevic because the US “forgot” 
to include the Kosovo question. In the 
meantime any hope of solidarity by Serb 
and Albanian workers in Kosovo to re- 
sist the bloody manoeuvres of the local 
ruling classes has all but vanished. 
Milosevic, in the process of converting 
from Stalinist apparatchnik to nation- 
alist demagogue first played the Kosovo 
card in 1988. He had organised a dem- 
onstration in Belgrade under the slo- 
gan that “Kosovo belongs to us”. This 
began a process of protests in Kosovo 
to which Belgrade responded by taking 
away all the rights and prerogatives the 
autonomous region had held under 
Tito in July 1990. The police and bu- 
reaucracy were overhauled and all the 
leading posts given to Serbs. 
Milosevic went down to Pristina (the 
capital of Kosovo) to tell the Serb mi- 
nority (who make up 10% of the 
population of Kosovo) that “No-one 
should dare to beat you”. 

In response the Kosovans held a se- 
cret referendum in 1991 to declare 
Kosovo a “republic” (which was rec- 
ognised immediately by Albania). 
Ibrahim Rugova of the Democratic 
Alliance of Kosovo was elected Presi- 
dent the following year. Since then 
Kosovo has effectively had two gov- 
ernments. Rugova continues to try to 
negotiate with Milosevic for self-gov- 
ernment. However the Dayton accords 
on the one hand and Milosevic’s need 
to avoid being outflanked by even more 
lunatic Serb nationalists has allowed 
the Kosovo Liberation Army to emerge. 
It first began only two months after 
Dayton and was initially a bit ofa joke. 
However the revolt against the regime 
of President Sali Berisha in Albania 
proper last year led to the looting of 
several military arsenals and many of 
these weapons now seem to have arrived 
in Kosovo. Hence the current attempt 
by the Serb-controlled Yugoslav Army 
to destroy their base before they become 
more firmly established. 

By any rational measure this is a stupid 
calculation. With 90% of the popula- 
tion Albanian-speaking there can be no 
question of exemplary genocide (so- 
called “ethnic cleansing”) to then oc- 
cupy the region with Serbo-Croat 


speakers. On top of that further mili- 
tary action have already resulted in the 
renewal of sanctions against Serbia by 
all the leading powers (except Russia 
who are hardly in a great position eco- 
nomically to bale out Serbia). However 
we are not in the realm of reason but 
living in a nightmare world of a decay- 
ing social system. In Milosevic’s twisted 
logic sanctions might be useful to once 
again (as they did over Bosnia) divert 
the blame for Serbia’s crisis on to a for- 
eign enemy who have frozen Serbian 
assets and banned any new investment 
in the country. It will certainly boost 
the flagging campaign of his party’s can- 
didate in the Montenegrin Presidential 
elections. 


Albanians demonstrate for peace. But 
imperialism has no peace to offer. 


Imperialist Manoeuvres 


eanwhile the question posed 
by the bourgeois press is 
“what is the international 


community doing”? The answer so far 
is nothing. This is because there is no 
such thing as the “international com- 
munity” but a series of imperialist ri- 
vals each looking for its own small ad- 
vantage in every crisis whilst spouting 
high-sounding nostrums about “‘an ethi- 
cal foreign policy” or “keeping the 
peace”. There has been a NATO force 
in next door Macedonia for nearly a 
decade and yet so far only threats of 
the use of force have been made. The 
British have hitherto taken the lead in 
organising a potential bombing force 
(sending six more Jaguar jets to Italy) 
but as yet without any clear policy ob- 
jective. Cook, the Foreign Minister has 
talked ofa UN peacekeeping force but 
this would only follow an agreement be- 
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tween the Serb and Kosovan leadership. 
Meanwhile all kinds of manoeuvres in- 
cluding NATO exercises in Albania are 
going on. 

There is not even agreement amongst 
the EU countries. Greece (which did 
very nicely out of sanctions-busting in 
Serbia during the Bosnian crisis sup- 
ports Milosevic (for example, it now has 
a controlling interest in Srpska 
Telecom) . The last thing that Greece 
wants is a military action which spreads 
to Macedonia and Albania itself. This 
could revive Bulgarian claims (since it 
lost Macedonia to Serbia in the Sec- 
ond Balkan War of 1913). Germany and 
Italy both want a speedy settlement in 
the area. German assets in Croatia have 
tumbled in value since the crisis began 
so Kohl has asked Yeltsin to try 
to end the Serbian attacks. For 
Italy the main worry is also that 
the Balkan powder keg once 
again explodes uncontrollably. 
With 500 businesses already op- 
erating in Albania exploiting the 
lowest wage rates in Europe the 
Italians don’t want to see a lot 
of refugees spilling into the 
country (since this could also 
lead to additions to the 300,000 
Albanian refugees already in 
Italy). Italy has also tremendous 
economic and political influence 
in Montenegro which has just 
elected an anti-Milosevic Presi- 
dent. Prodi’s Italy seems to be 
quietly achieving in the Adriatic 
what Mussolini loudly failed to do in 
1939. 

Only Russia (and to a certain extent 
France) is as pro-Milosevic and it is 
having to toe the US line by trying to 
persuade Milosevic to do a deal with 
Rugova to grant Kosovo self-rule within 
Serbia (a policy which might be too late 
anyway given the 250 or more deaths 
that have already occurred). But the 
Russians are insisting that any military 
action should be sanctioned by the UN 
Security Council (where they can, if 
need be use their veto). In all likelihood 
the Russian need for Western invest- 
ment given the depth of the crisis there 
will probably make the bow to NATO 
demands. 

The key power is as usual the USA. 
Madeleine Albright, normally so blunt 
in her warnings to America’s perceived 
foes, has limited herself to saying only 
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that “the threat of the use of force does 
work”. So far the US has not pushed 
too hard possibly because, like other 
NATO powers, it is counting on Russia 
to make Milosevic end the attacks. In 
the meantime it is clear that the US is 
also arming some Albanians. The dis- 
credited former Albanian President Sali 
Berisha has turned his farm on the bor- 
der with Kosovo into an armed training 
camp where according to the Guardian 
(13.6.98) “the American Embassy’s 
defence attaché” was to be found 
“standing in combat fatigues”. He re- 
fused to tell them what he was doing 
there. In short the US seems to have two 
policies. One is to work with its erst- 
while allies to keep the conflict under 
control. The other, if that fails is to pro- 
mote the dismemberment of the 
Milosevic state. It is a dangerous game 
which will bring only more death and 
misery. 


The Poison of 
Nationalism 


hat the current situation 
shows is just how easy it is 
for a capitalism in its most 


acute phase of crisis to divert the issue 


Letter to Class War 


continued from page 28 

Democratic movement which only had a 
minority of revolutionaries and a mountain 
of class collaborationists, racists and impe- 
rialists in its leadership. Today Social De- 
mocracy (which we would say also includes 
the Trots and ex-Stalinists) has metamor- 
phosed into the left of the ruling class while 
anarchism has lost all coherence. Some 
anarchists think that trades unions are still 
the only genuine working class organisa- 
tions left. Some members of CW (see their 
letters to Subversion) supported IRA gang- 
sters as “progressive”. This is unbelievable. 
Nationalism is the ideology of the bourgeoi- 
sie in this epoch and we have nothing to 
gain from supporting their demands, 
whether they have their own state or not. 
Supporting 300 or so terrorists stands in 
stark contrast to CW’s other positions that 
the revolution can only be made by the mass 
of the working class itself. 

The Communist Left agree that a new soci- 
ety can only come about through the ac- 
tions of millions of ‘ordinary’ men and 
women. But this will also require that at 
least some of these ordinary men and 
women campaign amongst all those still 
conned by capitalism to make them realise 
what we really could do. This campaign- 
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from the economic failure of the sys- 
tem to a nationalist struggle for a big- 
ger share of dwindling resources. When 
the crisis in Yugoslavia first erupted the 
local bourgeois leaders found that the 
workers in all the former republics were 
reluctant to follow nationalist dema- 
goguery. This is why they had to lead 
so many of the early “ethnic cleansing” 
attacks themselves. Once however the 
bodies start piling up it is a lot easier 
to convince people that the “other side” 
intends to kill them. Now the national- 
ist poison is one which pervades the 
whole political and social arena in 
places like Yugoslavia. Internationalists 
have an absolute duty to reveal nation- 
alism for what it is — a bourgeois ide- 
ology designed to get workers to mur- 
der one another to preserve a rotting sys- 
tem. 

And the nationalism we oppose is not 
just the obvious racist variety of the 
likes of Le Pen or Halder in Austria. 
We have to oppose too the “national 
liberation” visions of the leftists. They 
disguise this as “anti-imperialism” but 
in the era of imperialism all national- 
isms are predatory. Defenders of na- 
tional liberation will argue that Marx, 


ing is not about games like Reclaiming the 
Streets, it is not about gigs, however politi- 
cal. Nor is it about campaigning simply to 
fight the JSA. It is not even about an iso- 
lated militant strike in one section of the 
workforce. The fight against capitalism has 
to be wider than any of these and each of 
these fights has to be part of a broader strug- 
gle to consciously get rid of the system. 
This is why we object to the sad idea (still 
touted in the Manchester Class War broad- 
sheet) that “politics is fun”. Our aim is to 
get rid of capitalism and to overthrow ex- 
ploitatiog because it kills and maims. It 
starves hundreds of millions and destroys 
the creative capacity of millions more. Try 
telling to the workers in a Central Ameri- 
can maquila, working to death for a pittance 
that politics is “fun”. Such an idea reflects 
the self-indulgence of the author. It is not 
“serious” about revolution. First we have 
to destroy the capitalist state on a global 
basis and then “politics”, or whatever deci- 
sion making process the future brings, can 
be called “fun”. 

If we are serious about revolution we will 
recognise the new historical reality. Capi- 
talism, unlike 150 years ago when Marx 
wrote the Communist Manifesto, is now in 


Ln 


Engels, Lenin supported national lib- 
eration. We have two replies to this. The 
first is that Marx and Engels (and, for 
most of his life, Lenin) lived at a time 
when capitalism was still forming itself 
into nation-states. The founders of sci- 
entific socialism supported national 
movements at that time only if they 
thought they would lead to a develop- 
ment of capitalism and therefore of the 
working class. Today, in the era of im- 
perialism there is no such thing as a 
progressive nationalism. This can be 
proved by looking at the fate of all the 
national liberation struggles which 
“succeeded” in the post-war period. 
Today all remain under the control of 
international finance capital and the 
workers in these states live in greater 
exploitation and poverty than ever. In 
this period the only solution for the 
working class is to destroy all existing 
nation states. As Marx said 150 years 
ago “The workers have no country” but 
they do have “a world to win”. 

Jock 


decay. It cannot survive except by the big- 
gest butchery in history. War is the con- 
tinuation of its further accumulation. To- 
day the old narrow definition of the work- 
ing class has been exposed for what it al- 
ways was. The working class was never pre- 
dominantly white, male and over 40 (they 
were the trades union and Stalinist bureau- 
crats). Today they are gone and we have to 
rebuild a workers movement. But not in 
the old way. Now we have to build up con- 
sciously communist groups based on each 
locality. But not to simply fight on local 
issues. This is useless. Capitalism as it has 
declined first became monopolised and now 
it is thoroughly globalised. The conditions 
for working class struggle throughout the 
world have never been so uniform as they 
are today. To a global capitalism we have 
to oppose a united global class. The Rus- 
sian Revolution failed because socialism 
cannot be built in one country. Internation- 
alism has to be co-ordinated and that is why 
we support the attempt to build a new In- 
ternational organisation whose members get 
involved in the class struggle wherever they 
find themselves. You may disagree with this 
perspective but you have to address the is- 
sues raised here. 


Cwo 


New Labour, New Deal, 


New Attacks on the 
Working Class 


The New Deal and 


Unemployment 

ew Labour’s New Deal was 
Nise on a national scale on 

April 6th, amidst a campaign 
of stigmatising those on benefits 
through the reactionary media appara- 
tus. The TV and papers gave us a pic- 
ture of fraud and idleness and an out of 
control social security budget to justify 
the use of compulsion to force now the 
youth, later wider sections of the un- 
employed workforce, into low paid un- 
employment or training/working 
schemes. 
That a large number of claimants will 
be pushed into unattractive, unreward- 
ing jobs or schemes is not the only as- 
pect of this new development of the cri- 
sis. The government’s cure-all of top- 
ping up low wages to a £180 per week 
minimum for a family unit revealed in 
Brown’s recent budget sends out a mes- 
sage to employers that low wages are 
acceptable and the squeeze on claim- 
ants will no doubt provide the fodder 
for the low-wage economy which the 
globalised market demands. And if our 
bosses can get their hands on a supply 
of cheap labour-power, why should they 
pay out higher wages to those already 
in work? 
Of course the problem of “substitution” 
—— the employer taking on a recruit to 
receive the £60 per week subsidy for 
taking on an under 24 year old, and up 
to £75 per week for an older long-term 
employed person when the scheme 
eventually extends to the full age-range, 
rather than maintaining existing work- 
ers on rather higher wage levels — is 
dismissed by the intellectual founders 
of the scheme. Richard Layard, Direc- 
tor of the Centre for Economic Perform- 
ance at the London School of Econom- 
ics states that the “substitutionist” view 
rests on what he describes as the “lump 
of labour fallacy”... “the notion that 
there are only so many jobs and that if 
we enable Mr X to get one of them, 
some other person goes without 
work.”, .. “He argues that research has 


proved that labour markets expand to 
meet the numbers of people who are 
employable. Job creation is possible as 
long as there are people to fill vacan- 
cies.” (The Times, April 6", 1998). But 
this is the fallacy of assuming that the 
laws which govern capitalism’s accumu- 
lation process lead naturally to full 
employment. They do not, especially 
during an economic crisis like today. 


Increased Exploitation 
he New Deal is not the only rul 
[in class response to unemploy 
ment, or more precisely the use 
of unemployment, to step up exploita- 
tion. Vauxhall, the U.S. car giant, has 
put together a deal offering a mere 2.5% 
wage rise for this year to its British 
workers, plus a scheme whereby new 
recruits will be offered 20% less pay 
than other workers. The alternative is 
job losses. All this has been blessed by 
the unions, and as Nick Reilly, Vaux- 
hall chairman stated ‘“‘we have to be as- 
sured that our costs remain competitive 
and we can compete with the best in 
the world”. This is the reality of 
globalisation. As competing capitals 
engage in a spiral of cost cutting to 
maintain competitiveness and profit- 
ability workers find the constant threat 
of closure and relocation hanging over 
their heads and are forced to accept 
lousy pay deals and increased exploi- 
tation. 
The unemployed are not, as the média 
onslaught would have us believe, a mi- 
nority group who due to idleness, lack 
of ability or moral fibre, pollute an oth- 
erwise smoothly functioning economic 
machine, they are the result of an eco- 
nomic crisis which is forcing capital to 
find ways of making living labour more 
productive whilst casting away a por- 
tion of the workforce to the scrap heap 
of welfare or part-time employment and 
family credit. The threat of unemploy- 
ment is the stick used to step up the 
rate of exploitation, which in fact al- 
lows the enterprises to reduce the 
workforce, with fewer workers produc- 


New Deal 


ing more commodities at prices permit- 
ting an acceptable rate of profit.. until 
the competition catches up and further 
hikes in the rate and duration of exploi- 
tation are necessary, alongside the 
growth of joblessness. 


A Global Attack 


o part of the global workforce 
N* escaped this facet of the 

crisis, unemployment has be- 
gun to produce defensive struggles in 
Europe, with the occupations of gov- 
ernment offices by the unemployed in 
France being the most visible so far, but 
recently there were attempts by the Ger- 
man jobless to connect with the move- 
ment of their French counterparts. 
China, the most important remnant of 
the Stalinist school of false commu- 
nism, is set to add tens of millions of 
unemployed to the 100 million work- 
ers from rural areas travelling around 
the country in the search for work, due 
to the failure of the 40% of state-run 
industries. And perhaps most omi- 
nously of all, from the perspective of 
its importance as the world’s second 
largest economy and first creditor, un- 
employment is beginning to raise its 
unfamiliar head in an economy which 
for decades regarded it as a phenom- 
enon belonging to “sick” western 
economies. 
In a country where social peace and an 
almost complete absence of proletarian 
combativity has been obtained through 
a prosperity which allowed for the jobs 
for life system to be maintained for 40% 
of the total labour force, the current 
official 4.3% unemployment rate is al- 
ready at record levels. A spectacular il- 
lustration of the situation is provided 
by the fact that of the 9300 employees 
laid off by Yamaichi securities last No- 
vember, many of them highly qualified 
financial technicians, less than 50% of 
them have found jobs. So much for the 
above-mentioned theory that “labour 
markets expand to meet the numbers of 
people who are employable.” 


Solutions 


T= unemployment is the uni 
versal plague of the proletariat 
for which, in the final analysis, 
capitalism has no cure. Its crisis, rooted 


in the tendency for the rate of profit to 
fall, constrains enterprises — in order 
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to avoid extinction — to extract an ever 
increasing amount of surplus value (un- 
paid labour) from those in employment, 
and to implement those technological 
improvements which make a diminished 
work force more productive. Thus la- 
bour costs are driven down by sending 
workers to the scrap heap, to the extent 
that today only 0.75% of the global la- 
bour force (less than 19 million work- 
ers) are responsible for 30% of world 
production. In the end unemployment 
has the function of aiding the capitalist 
drive to increase the exploitation of 
those in work. 

Even the introduction of the minimum 
wage will not change the situation a 
great deal... In the first place the La- 
bour Government admits that it will 
only affect a few workers (2 millions at 
most) and in the second the exclusion 
of the under-21s (why 217?) from the full 
rate of £3.60 an hour means that low 
pay, in particular in services, will re- 
main. If a minimum wage had been a 
real threat to capitalist profitability it 
would never have been introduced. Not 
only will it be widely ignored because 
many workers in the current climate will 
agree to worse conditions, it will also 
act as a depressant on the general level 
of wages. This is just what British capi- 
talism wants. 


To return to the New Deal, like Blair, 
we agree that the status quo is neither 
sustainable nor desirable. Unlike Blair 
we do not see a solution in low-wage 
labour or the dismantling of benefits 
whilst delivering cheap labour to sub- 
sidised employers. The capitalist mode 
of production which generates unem- 
ployment globally, which cannot afford 
to look after those workers expelled 
from the productive process, which can- 
not integrate many members of society 
in the first place, has no future to offer 
humanity except for a worsening set of 
social conditions. 

Our solution is needless to say, not 
Blair’s solution. The bestial appetites 
of capitalist exploitation cannot be sa- 
tiated through minimum wage schemes 
nor through artificial job creation. The 
answer lies in our own development of 
anti-capitalist organisations. The social 
democratic idea that capitalism can be 
reformed and tamed has been proved as 
big a myth as the idea that the USSR 
was ever communist. However the leap 
from recognising the self-evident fact 
of increasing exploitation and increas- 
ing social barbarism is a huge one. All 
we can do at present, in the absence of 
wider class movement is to encourage 
those unwilling to accept the progres- 
sive deterioration of living standards, 


whether employed or not, to organise 
around the programme to put an end to 
the capitalist system on a world scale. 
This means the communist programme. 
It means joining those organisations 
which stand for the future world party 
of the proletariat, assisting in the task 
of spreading the communist programme 
to the most advanced layers of the work- 
ing class. Capitalism is a mode of pro- 
duction in historical decline. Only the 
international working class, the people 
whose labour power produces capital- 
ism’s wealth, can prevent this decline 
from becoming a full-scale collapse of 
civilisation: by overthrowing the capi- 
talist state leviathan and taking politi- 
cal power into their own hands. This is 
the indispensable pre-condition for cre- 
ating a rational system of production 
and distribution, where all able to work 
will do so and none will be subjected 
to excessive work patterns, nor will a 
tiny minority reap the benefit of the 
work carried out by the workforce. 
Outside of the perspective for the revo- 
lutionary overcoming of the capitalist 
crisis, all solutions offering an improve- 
ment in working class conditions are 
utopian. 
The historical alternative is stark: So- 
cialism or Barbarism. There is no third 
road. 

AM 


Indonesia and the Global Crisis 


continued from page 7 

not over. Riots in which the army has 
continued to shoot people (9 in Sumatra 
at the end of May) continue against 
price rises weeks after the fall of 
Suharto. The ruling class will eventu- 
ally settle on a strategy which they hope 
will contain both those who demand 
“democracy” and those who have noth- 
ing left to lose. The continuing crisis 
creates the possibility for genuine work- 
ing class action. The Indonesian work- 
ing class have spontaneously gone on 
strike against rising prices and falling 
wages (including in January and Feb- 
ruary of this year). Once it is clear that 
“neoples’ power” means bourgeois 
power then we would expect workers 
to recognise that they have nothing in 
common with the assorted populist, re- 
ligious fundamentalists and nationalists 
which will try to sell the myth that they 
should continue to sacrifice themselves 
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for “the nation”. In the meantime it is 
the task of internationalists to do all 
they can to make contact with any genu- 
ine revolutionary elements which must 
inevitably emerge in the region. Natu- 
rally this will have to be done circum- 
spectly, even clandestinely, since any 
“democratic” regime that might get set 
up will almost certainly still be backed 
by “death squads” to wipe out any at- 
tempt at autonomous organisation. 

The main task of real revolutionaries in 
Indonesia is to fight against the demo- 
cratic and nationalist illusions with 
which the capitalist will try to direct 
any discontent on to safe terrain. Here, 
Indonesian workers can learn from the 
experience of the Philippines. What did 
workers in the Philippines gain from the 
so-called “people’s power” of Aquino? 
The same economic misery that they got 
under Marcos. Even some of the same 


Generals remained in the government. 
Marcos’ Chief of Staff, General Ramos 
eventually succeeded Aquino as Presi- 
dent of the Philippines. In the time since 
the fall of Marcos there has been a con- 
tinued concentration of wealth in the 
hands of few. All that has changed is 
that the ruling class have now agreed 
on rules to change the leader of the 
country every few years. What is needed 
in South East Asia, as in the rest of the 
world is real revolution and this has to 
be prepared. The main task is to fight 
for a communist organisation which 
unites all workers behind a programme 
based on the lessons of their own past. 
This will take some time but it is the 
only way to begin a response which will 
end a system which more and more cre- 
ates misery for the many and wealth for 
a few. 

AD 


Ireland 


Ireland: A Settlement For Global 


he overwhelming endorsement 
of the Good Friday Peace Agree 
ment in the two Irish referen- 
dums on 22 May means that the British 
ruling class has taken the first step in 
extricating itself from the mire of Ul- 
ster. This is something it has been try- 
ing to do without success for the last 
25 years. Blair has succeeded where 
Heath, Wilson, Thatcher and Major all 
failed. This is not because he is any 
smarter than his predecessors. A deal 
has been struck primarily due to 
changed economic circumstances and a 
new imperialist alignment of forces. 
The acceptance of this deal shows that 
in practice Irish Nationalism and Ulster 
Unionism have been superseded. Both 
the British and Irish bourgeoisies see 
their interests as being better served by 
prostrating themselves at the feet of in- 
ternational capital. Their aim is prima- 
rily to create the best conditions for at- 
tracting international capital to both the 
Northern and Southern parts of the is- 
land. The godfather of this deal and the 
main beneficiary will be US imperial- 
ism. 
The deal illustrates once again that capi- 
talism can solve conflicts between sec- 
tions of the bourgeoisie when it is in 
the interests of the major imperialist 
powers to do so. Realignment of impe- 
rialist forces can cause conflicts previ- 
ously thought insoluble to be resolved. 
The settlement in South Africa is an- 
other example of this. What capitalism 
cannot resolve are its economic prob- 
lems and these inevitably lead to re- 
newed imperialist conflicts. Periods of 
peace and brotherly love are simply 
periods in which new imperialist con- 
flicts are brewing. Under capitalism 
there can be no lasting peace. However, 
the end of the Cold War left the IRA 
totally dependent on the USA. The US 
Government therefore became the arbi- 
ter in Ireland. It threatened the IRA that 
it would cut off its funds if it did not 
call a cease-fire on the one hand whilst 
offering both the British and Irish gov- 
ernments the economic incentives to 
drop their preconditions for talks (dis- 
arming of the IRA, no revisions to the 
Irish Constitution). The new situation 


Capital 


in Northern Ireland has been slow to 
arrive and has involved all kinds of po- 
litical manoeuvres but we begin by 
looking at the economic basis for 
“peace”. 


Foundations Of 
Nationalism and 


Unionism Destroyed 
Consciousness can never be 
anything else than conscious 
existence, and human existence is 
its actual life process. 

Marx, German Ideology. 
It is fundamental to Marxism that the 
ideologies which men create are based 
on material conditions of production. 
Consciousness is determined by life and 


‘ d | 
Split by the British, now they march 
in different directions 


not the other way round. Nationalism 
and similarly Unionism find their basis 
in economics not in religion or race, as 
claimed by the capitalist media. ~ 

The evolution of capitalism in Ireland 
proceeded on different paths in the 
South and the North of the island. This 
different development of the economies 
led finally to the adoption of the ide- 
ologies of Nationalism in the South and 
Unionism in the North. This itself was 
an evolution determined by economic 
conditions which it is worth summaris- 
ing briefly to set subsequent develop- 
ments in their correct perspective. Na- 
tionalism in Ireland was initially a re- 
action of capitalists and landlords to 
over-taxation and trade restrictions by 
Britain. This movement, the United 
Irishmen, aimed to achieve an independ- 


ent bourgeois Ireland and launched an 
insurrection to achieve this in the 
1790’s. It incorporated capitalists from 
both the North and the South and aimed 
to unite all Irishmen against the Brit- 
ish. It was, contrary to today’s mythol- 
ogy, predominantly Protestant, as was 
the Young Ireland movement of the 
1840’s. It was the different material evo- 
lution of the economies of the South 
and the North from 1850 onwards 
which was to reverse the position of the 
Ulster bourgeoisie. 

In Ulster, a strong capitalist manufac- 
turing industry developed. This de- 
pended on the union with Britain for 
access to the markets of Britain itself 
and the empire. The ideological expres- 
sion of these interests adopted by the 
Ulster bourgeoisie was Unionism. This 
ideology was a complete reversal of the 
ideology of the United Irishmen 100 
years earlier, but it mirrored the changed 
economic conditions. 

In the South, on the contrary, there was 
economic stagnation. For the first part 
of the 19th century up to the famine, 
the control of the countryside by Eng- 
lish landlords (who raised rents of ten- 
ants who improved the land) prevented 
agricultural improvement and led pre- 
dominantly to subsistence farming. 
With the eradication of the English 
landlords small-scale farming devel- 
oped. However, capital which accumu- 
lated migrated to Ulster or Britain where 
the rate of profit was higher. Capital 
accumulation was therefore prevented 
by the backwardness of the South and 
the union with Britain. The demands 
of the rising Southern Irish bourgeoi- 
sie could only be protectionism and the 
ending of the Union. This was the eco- 
nomic basis of Irish Nationalism. The 
logic of these different developments 
was partition. It was a logic which per- 
fectly suited British imperialism. 
After the partition in 1921 the economic 
policies favoured by Nationalism and 
Unionism were implemented in the 
South and North respectively. Eco- 
nomic evolution in the North was linked 
to that of Britain. In the South protec- 
tive tariffs were erected and attempts 


made to stimulate native Irish capital 
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through state action and independence 
of Britain. This was largely a failure. 
Small scale inefficient Irish capitalism 
did not develop because the protective 
measures which shielded it prevented 
it becoming internationally competitive. 
Massive unemployment was only off- 
set by the export of workers to Britain. 
Despite the Nationalist programme, 
Britain still accounted for 90% of the 
Free State’s exports immediately before 
World War Two. The South, which had 
become a republic in 1949, persisted 
with these policies after the war until 
1958 when free trade links were again 
established with Britain. British capi- 
tal began, almost immediately, to domi- 
nate the Southern economy once more. 
A further opening up of the economy 
took place in 1965. This time the 
economy was opened up to world capi- 
tal and tax exemptions and grants were 
offered. These two moves were an ad- 
mission of the bankruptcy of National- 
ism and the failure of its attempts to 
free Ireland from foreign domination 
and to develop indigenous Irish capi- 
tal. 

On the British side there were also 
problems. Although the First World 
War had made the position of British 
colonial domination of all of Ireland 
untenable the British capitalist class 
made the best of a bad job. Whilst in- 
formally dominating the Irish economy 
as a whole, they regarded Ulster as a 
continuing colony in which its Union- 
ist settlers treated the Nationalist mi- 
nority as second class citizens. Little 
fresh investment flowed into the North 
but in the post-war boom of the 1950’s 
this went largely unremarked. Also dur- 
ing this period of economic growth the 
discrimination in jobs, housing and 
political rights against Catholics did not 
provoke widespread resistance. How- 
ever once the post-war boom ended 
unemployment hit the Catholic commu- 
nities hardest and this fuelled the fire 
for the revival of a previously discred- 
ited Irish Nationalism in Ulster. The 
“Troubles” found the British caught on 
the horns of a dilemma of their own 
construction. By the start of the civil 
rights movement in 1968, the Irish Re- 
public was more important to British 
capital than Ulster. But, having allowed 
the blatant discrimination of the Orange 
bourgeoisie to create the political cri- 
sis all they could do was remove the 
Orange bourgeoisie’s right to run the 
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province. By this time the economic 
crisis made Ulster’s heavily subsidised 
industries like shipbuilding unprofit- 
able. With the accession of both Brit- 
ain and the Republic to the EEC in 1973 
the economic rationale for Britain’s 
support for Ulster completely vanished. 
It is from this date that the first serious 
attempts to get rid of the North started. 
These attempts were frustrated by the 
Unionists who feared incorporation 
with the clerically-dominated Repub- 
lic, feared they would lose the privileges 
their domination of the province gave 
them and still looked to the Union as 
their best hope of reversing their de- 
cline. The British would dearly have 
liked to let Ulster go as the costs of 
holding it were unjustifiable. However 
the problem was political. The British 
could not abandon “a part of the United 
Kingdom” with a pro-British majority 
without bringing the whole integrity of 
the UK state into question. Further, 
despite the fact that the Republic’s con- 
stitution lays claim to the 6 counties the 
majority of the Republic’s ruling class 
were not prepared to risk the bloodshed 
involved and a possible new civil war. 
It was against this background that the 
Sunningdale agreement collapsed in 
1974. Despite the bankruptcy of both 
Nationalist and Unionist ideologies 
political stalemate ensued. 


Globalisation and the 
Economic Roots of the 


Cease-fire 

t was further economic development 
I: the Republic, coupled with stag 
ation in the North, which slowly 
created the basis for breaking this im- 
passe. Joining the EEC brought grants 
to the Republic, new markets for its 
exports and inflows of European capi- 
tal. However, development was very 
slow since the ‘70’s brought the end of 


Table 1 
Principal Exports 
Electronics and software 40 


Chemicals and related 23 
Food and live animals 15 


the period of global reconstruction af- 
ter the Second World War and the start 
of the period of long global crisis. Dur- 
ing the ‘70’s the Republic accumulated 


% of total 


massive debts, which, when calculated 
on a per capita basis, were higher than 
Brazil’s, and taxation was extremely 
high. With the increasing globalisation 
in the ‘80’s the Republican bourgeoi- 
sie made the decision to open the coun- 
try further to global capital by a series 
of tax concessions and grants. These 
were modelled on the tiger economies 
of South East Asia and began to take 
effect in 1987. 

In 1986 the Industrial Development 
Authority (IDA) was set up to channel 
international investment into the coun- 
try. It opened offices in all the major 
cities in the US, in Europe and Japan. 
A corporate tax rate of 10%, as against 
the standard rate of 40% was offered to 
all investment coming from abroad, and 
this rate of 10% has been guaranteed 
until the year 2010. In addition grants 
are available to investors for capital 
equipment, land, buildings, training, 
research and development, etc. In addi- 
tion a free trade zone was created 
around Shannon airport where manu- 
facturing and services are exempt from 
VAT and all duties when exports are 
destined for non EU countries. A duty 
free port has been established at Cork 
where tax-free import is permitted. Re- 
strictions on repatriation of profits have 
been abolished and subsequently, in 
1992, all exchange controls were abol- 
ished. The IDA, in its literature, also 
boasts of skilled labour with wage rates 
only 2/3 of the European average. 
These measures represented, not sim- 
ply the abandonment of nationalism 
which occurred in the ‘60’s, but the 
opposite of nationalism, the promotion 
of world capital against a local capital 
which cannot begin to compete. All pre- 
tence at national self-determination has 
gone. The objective is primarily to cre- 
ate the best conditions to attract multi- 
national capital. 

Needless to say these measures brought 
dramatic results. The Republic 
is now the fastest growing 
economy in the EU. It grew 8.5% 
in 1997 and the gross domestic 
product (GDP) grew 36% in the 
period 1990 to 1996. The GDP 
per head of population overtook 
that of Northern Ireland in 1993 
and is predicted to exceed that 
of Britain by the year 2000. In- 
ward investment is estimated at $25 bil- 
lion in 1997 and is increasing each year. 
(In 1994, it was only $19bn.) 
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Further important changes in both the 
principal exports and export destina- 
tions have occurred. 
Whereas at the time of join- 
ing the EU in 1973 approxi- 
mately 75% of the Repub- 
lic’s exports were agricul- 
tural and approximately | UK 
85% of its exports were 
destined for the UK, today 
the situation is as depicted 
in Table 1. 

Agriculture is now the third 
most important export with 
electronics and software being almost 
three times greater. This indicates a 
change in the economy from predomi- 
nantly agricultural to light industrial, 
the two principal exports being the same 
as those of Singapore. 

The dramatic decline in the importance 
of the UK as an export market to the 
Republic is shown by the fact that the 
rest of the EU now takes almost double 
that taken by the UK (See Table 2). An 
increasing volume of the trade with the 
UK is accounted for by the cross bor- 
der trade with the North. This was 500 
million in 1995 and is estimated to have 
grown by 10% since. 

Comparable figures from Northern Ire- 
land speak for themselves. Growth in 
the period 1990-95 was 2.4%, or 1/15 
of that in the Republic, and foreign in- 
vestment in 1994 was 490 million, or 
1/25 of that in the Republic. This last 
figure is despite the fact that Britain 
provides 1 grant for every 3 invested in 
Northern Ireland. 

For Britain itself the cost of maintain- 
ing Northern Ireland is £3.2 billion 
every year. It is this cost that the settle- 
ment hopes to cut and ultimately de- 
fray altogether. 


Political Forces Behind 
The Deal 


he economic motives for Brit 

| ain to cut itself free of the bur 
den of Northern Ireland are ob- 

vious and far outweigh any benefits she 
might derive from holding onto the 
province’. There have been two prob- 
lems The first is that the British state 
could not be seen to be abandoning 
Ulster simply because of terrorist ac- 
tion. This would have put in question 
the territorial integrity of the UK. This 
why when the state was most threatened 
(in the 1970’s) the only policy the Brit- 


Main export Destination 
EU excluding UK 45.1 


NAFTA* 

Rest of world 19.4 

*North American Free Trade Area. 
(Principally the US) 


ish state had was repression (suspen- 
sion of habeas corpus, internment, no 


Table 2 
% of total 


24.6 
10.9 


jury trials). However the entry into the 
EU (with the Irish Republic), the end 
of the Cold War and the granting of 
devolution to Scotland and an Assem- 
bly in Wales has defused the question 
of the centralised state so central to a 
little Englander like Thatcher. Region- 
alism is the other side of the globalised 
economy coin. 

The second problem has been forcing 
the Unionist bourgeoisie to accept the 
weakening of the Union. The 
Sunningdale agreement of 1973 col- 
lapsed because of open rebellion by the 
forces of Unionism to the setting up of 
a council of Ireland which would have 
linked Belfast and Dublin. Only by 
splitting Unionism could Britain’s aims 
be achieved. The economic growth in 
the Republic outlined above, coupled 
by the stagnation in the North and in 
Britain itself, have produced the basis 
for such a split. The Blair government 
has been able to exert pressure on the 
Unionists in a way which the previous 
Tory government, which relied on Un- 
ionist votes to remain in office, was 
unable to do. With the demographic 
logic of a growing Catholic minority 
and an continuously emigrating Prot- 
estant majority the Paisley ideas of 
“majority rule” will not favour Union- 
igm in the long-run. The more far- 
sighted leaders of Unionism can see this 
and the majority of their supporters have 
now concluded that greater co-opera- 
tion and greater integration with the 
South is in their best interests. They 
hope that some of the benefits enjoyed 
by the Republic’s bourgeoisie will be 
extended North of the border. 

The question of the reunion of Ireland, 
which is implied in the present agree- 
ment, no longer holds the terrors it held 
in 1974. With both the North and South 
as part of the EU they share much Eu- 
ropean legislation already. The ques- 
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tions of protectionism and access to 
markets no longer have any meaning. 
The prospect of an escape from eco- 
nomic crisis based on international in- 
vestment on the scale of the Republic 
far outweighs any disadvantages a dif- 
ferent taxation and grants regime might 
bring. In short the majority of the Un- 
ionist bourgeoisie see their future as 
part of a prosperous European bour- 
geoisie. The union with Britain is there- 
fore less significant than it was thirty 
years ago. 
Of course, the Neanderthal rump of 
Unionism around Paisley will not ac- 
cept this. The most popular single poli- 
tician in Ulster, Paisley has been in- 
creasingly marginalised. This has in- 
volved some breath-taking machina- 
tions and manoeuvres by the British 
state. The most obvious of these was 
bringing the UDA and other Unionist 
terrorist gangs previously sponsored by 
the British state into the talks process. 
By creating “respectable” constitutional 
parties like the Progressive Unionist 
Party and the Ulster Democratic Party 
the British Government are attempting 
to undermine support amongst the Prot- 
estant working class for the Paisleyite 
Democratic Unionist Party. Even if this 
only fragments that vote they will aid 
the process of weakening the opposi- 
tion of the die-hard Unionists. The ex- 
terrorists meanwhile will achieve a de- 
gree of social mobility and wealth 
which they could not have expected 
thirty years ago. 
The agreement is one between the gov- 
ernment of Britain and the government 
of the Republic, but of course it requires 
consent of the Nationalist movement in 
the North as well as the Unionists if a 
power sharing executive is to be cre- 
ated. As we have outlined above, eco- 
nomic development in the South cou- 
pled with British pressure and conces- 
sions by Dublin such as a readiness to 
renounce its constitutional claim to the 
North have brought the Unionists to 
agreement. Pressure has similarly been 
applied to the Northern Nationalists by 
both the Republic’s government and the 
US. The US has been able to threaten 
cutting off the funds from North 
America, Noraid, which have become 
essential for the IRA with the ending 
of the cold war and the drying up of aid 
from Russia and its satellites such as 
Libya. However, the deal itself is suffi- 
ciently tempting to Republicans in the 
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North since it offers the petty bourgeois 
forces like the IRA the chance of el- 
evating themselves to the position where 
they will be able to enjoy the spoils of 
the capitalist exploitation of the work- 
ing class. 

The US has been broker to the deal for 
its own interests. With the ending of 
the cold war the strategic value of hav- 
ing the North available to NATO has 
vanished. The division has become an 
anachronism. Instead it wishes to see 
the entire island available as a theatre 
for US investment; from where the Eu- 
ropean market can be penetrated. It 
wants an Ireland dominated by US capi- 
tal controlled by a weak and subservi- 
ent Irish bourgeoisie. The Irish economy 
is one of the smallest in the EU, only 
1/25 of the size of the UK’s, and the 
scale of US investment will give it con- 
siderable leverage as in the economies 
of South East Asia. At present half of 
all the foreign investment into the Re- 
public is from the US. 

The British, of course, continue to aim 
to dominate an Ireland within the EU. 
The other two major investors in the 
Republic are the UK and Germany. But 
Britain’s weakness in comparison with 
1973 is shown by its decline as a mar- 
ket for Irish exports. Its share has 
dropped to approximately 1/3 of what 
it was 25 years ago. It is unlikely, there- 
fore that Britain will be able to chal- 
lenge US ambitions. In the longer term, 
of course, these will be challenged by 
the EU itself led by Germany. In this 
sense the present peace is a prelude to 
other struggles on a wider scale. 


Prospects For The 
Working Class 


ince 1916 the developments in 
S Ireland and their tragic conse 
quences for the working class il- 
lustrate the truth of the position on the 
national question which has been de- 
fended by the communist left. For the 
last 80 years we have taken our stand 
on the position that in the period fol- 
lowing World War One these struggles 
are without exception of no interest to 
the working class. There is now no cir- 
cumstance where the working class can 
benefit by allying itself with the na- 
tional bourgeoisie. On the contrary 
workers must fight for their own inter- 
ests which are now everywhere opposed 
to those of the bourgeoisie. 
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The fiasco of nationalism in Ireland 
shows this. The national bourgeoisie 
has not developed indigenous capital 
and has not improved the prospects for 
the future of the working class in Ire- 
land. Virtually all the development 
which has occurred, particularly that of 
the last 25 years, has been in the inter- 
ests of international capital. Three quar- 
ters of a century after the treaty of 1921 
which established the so called Irish 
Free State the question is simply 
whether the country is to be dominated 
by US capital or European capital. And 
as for the usual argument that support 
for national liberation is a precursor of 
working class revolution, the pro- 
gramme of Irish national liberation has 
not helped to unify the working class 
round its own revolutionary programme 
one iota. On the contrary, thousands of 
deaths and civil war have sown sectar- 
ian divisions, confusion and demorali- 
sation. 

In the North the divisions in the work- 
ing class created by the ideologies of 
Nationalism and Unionism have been 
perpetuated and policed by the state and 
the petty bourgeois gangs like the IRA 
and the UVF. This is unlikely to change. 
Because the deal involves power-shar- 
ing it will formalise sectarian divisions 
in the short term at least. All members 
of the new assembly will be required to 
declare their sectarian alliance to en- 
able the mechanism of power-sharing 
to work. The only way to weaken sec- 
tarian divisions in the working class is 
to fight for the only programme which 
can unite it — the communist pro- 
gramme. The real divisions in society 
are those between the working class and 
those who exploit it —— the bourgeoi- 
sie. To us it is irrelevant where national 
frontier lines are drawn by the bourgeoi- 
sie since the international revolution 
will aboligh them all. Equally irrelevant 
are the constitutional forms which the 
bourgeois state adopts. Apart from 
the tactical question of whether the 
work of the communist minority has 
to be clandestine or open all bour- 
geois political forms are ultimately 
anti-working class. The task of the 
working class today is to form its 
own international party which puts 
forward a communist programme. 
Without this the occasional passages 
of peace which capitalism allows us 
here or there will become less fre- 


quent. Ultimately capitalism offers us 
ideologies like nationalism which lead 
to the barbarism of war. The only real 
alternative is international revolution. 
In this Ireland’s workers will form an 
important detachment of a united world 
working class in the inevitable battles 
which lie ahead. 

cP 


Note 


1. Some groups of the communist left, 
e.g. the International Communist 
Current, see the settlement as a de- 
feat for the British bourgeoisie. The 
ICC argues that holding onto territory 
is still essential for imperialism today 
and that Britain could not possibly 
want to give up Ulster. The deal thus 
becomes a massive set-back for Brit- 
ain. On this basis bizarre explanations 
of events are concocted. (See World 
Revolution 214 & 215) The IRA for 
instance which we were previously 
informed was part of the British state 
(sic) is now in alliance with US impe- 
rialism. In fact, Britain was willing to 
move to informa! domination of Ire- 
land before the first world war and 
would have granted home rule, at the 
cost of abandoning the North, had the 
war not intervened. During the ijast 
25 years it has been trying to cut it- 
self free of the burden of Uister and 
the universa! rejoicing in the bour- 
geois media at the deal and the ref- 
erenda indicates their attitude. 


Meetings 


The CWO meets at 8.00 p.m. on the first 
Tuesday of every month at Cortonwood 


Miners’ Club, Brampton and the third 
Tuesday of each month in Sheffield. 
For details of venue as well as contact 
with other sections throughout the 
country write to the CWO address. 


We are continuing from Revolutionary Perspectives 10 a 
translation of an account which was sent to our Italian 
comrades Battaglia Comunista. The author is unknown to 
us but his story is moving and tragic. It also epitomises the 
history of the working class in the last twenty or so years. 
The style of writing is poignant and ironic so we hope we 
have retained something of its force in our translation. We 


Introduction 


In the Firing Line 


are publishing it, not just because it demonstrates the hor- 
rors of capitalist exploitation but also because the author 
gives “unwitting testimony” to support our criticisms of 
trades unions and the left political parties as integrated 
into the system today. The account is in two parts. That in 
italics gives the author's personal history whilst the nor- 
mal script deals with the general situation at the time. 


In the Firing Line 


The story of the workers at the shaft-making shop of Breda Forge 


one of Breda’s workers has so 
Ne attained the status of a pen 

sioned worker. None of the 
relatives of the dead have been given a 
pension. On July 12th the committee 
of the sick and their families put up a 
headstone for the 31 workers who had 
died from tumours by then. But this is 
only part of the total. Many workers 
came from outside the area and returned 
home, and it is impossible to know how 
they are. An official from the USSL in 
Sesto is trying to find out. By law he 
can request all medical reports from 
throughout Italy, but he needs to know 
names, surnames and addresses. He 
would need the whole list, but Breda is 
not releasing the recruitment books and 
now the process is floundering: trying 
to remember where a worker who stood 
next to you at a lathe twenty years ago 
went so as to find his family, how the 
devil to find out his surname or if any- 
one is still in touch with him. The mag- 
istrate Signora Vigna, has a prosecution 
in her hands. The managers of the ex- 
Breda have been accused of multiple 
murder, the same managers who re- 
ceived the report from the SMAL, but 
did nothing about it. Efim, the owner 
has been accused of complicity in mul- 
tiple murder. The Union leaders who 
knew the deadly effects of this produc- 
tive technique and did not do what they 
should have, are accused of multiple 
murder due to negligence. Italian law 
states that anyone doing a dangerous 
job contributes 50% less to their pen- 
sion. It is a statistical rule, not a class 
principal. Where there is such a risk to 
life, half of the contribution suffices 
because some of the workers will never 
reach pensionable age. It is the INPS’ 
responsibility to approve of demands 
for recognition, which are up to indi- 
vidual workers to compile. If the first 
requests on this matter at Breda’s shaft 


department had been accepted, today we 
would have hundreds of approvals from 
Sesto, thousands from Monfalcone, 
Taranto and Torino. And that’s not all. 
If the danger of those practices was al- 
ready understood (and today the weld- 
ing is done in a completely different 
way), and given that already by 1978 
those workshops had been officially 
declared a danger to health, what should 
we say today to those who decided to 
keep them open all the same? 

It is difficult to reconstruct the story. 
Generally someone dies who has 
hidden his illness; it is never seen as 
a socially important event. A common 
voice is necessary, an organisation so 
that people can come forward and 
tell what they have suffered. We have 
only been able to begin counting the 
dead when family or friends were 
somehow aware of the committee and 
came to find us. I was born in 
Noicattaro, a native of the region of 
Bari. There were eleven of us at 
home, my father was a municipal 
caretaker, my mother a housewife. I 
liked to work, I was willing; I did 
bricklaying, I helped fishermen, I 
also worked the land because 
Noicattaro produced eating grapes, 
the “queen” grape; but I preferred to 
emigrate to find work. I took the 
trdfn, on my own, at a time when you 
actually travelled with a cardboard 
suitcase, and at first I lodged with a 
fellow countryman, called Spagnolo. 
I arrived at Cologno and I remember 
very well that when I saw the Metro I 
said: they are crazy, a train that runs 
underground. Nevertheless they were 
good times. I wont deny it. I gave to 
Breda, but I also received; they gave 
houses to employees. After I married 
I had a Breda house, I paid low rent, 
and when the factory closed down 
they sold us the ‘house, and we still 


live there. They wanted people who 
worked, who were willing to work. 
When I arrived in Milan I didnt even 
know what pliers were, when they 
took me to the forge I had to learn 
everything. Milan was what America 
once was, and I wanted to see it, so I 
stayed. I didnt feel bad, I only 
discovered my illness in ’92, 
nevertheless I was surprised by the 
work methods. I wondered, do they 
really work like this in Milan? I 
thought that it shouldnt be the same 
it is down in the South of Italy, in 
Sicily, with the bosses standing 
behind you, but the factory 
disappointed me. I had to choose a 
girl there because I felt alone. I soon 
got married and we raised a family; 
the work was there, I had a house 
and a purpose, to have a family. 

In Milan in 1969, the secret services, 
put a bomb in the Agricultural Bank in 
the Fontana square, they accused 
Valpreda, killed Pinelli. There were 
harsh strikes to renew contracts. Every 
year between 1967 and 1974, one hun- 
dred thousand southerners came to the 
factories in the north and six and a half 
million workers joined the Union. Tech- 
nicians from IBM in Milan joined up 
with employees of Sit-Siemens and the 
workers from Pirelli to form The Met- 
ropolitan Political Collective, the first 
formation of the New Left. Luigi Longo 
was the secretary of the Communist 
Party. Amongst the chemists of 
Castellanza the nucleus of Democratic 
Medicine was born with Luigi Mara and 
Giulio Maccacaro. The Red Brigades 
carried out their first activities and stu- 
dents from the Jurisprudence Collec- 
tive formed Red Aid. De Gaulle in 
France said that reconstruction was over 
and that there were no more good times. 
In Vietnam, after the Tet offensive, the 
United States continued to lose the war 
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whilst transforming the countryside into 
a desert of fire and iron. In the People’s 
Republic of China the Cultural Revo- 
lution was at its peak. Giambattista 
Tagarelli arrived in Milan. 

They were years of possibility. Breda 
Forge was a factory where things 
were possible. Once the Brigatisti 
took a boss and tied him to a tree. It 
was frightening for me, from the 
countryside, to see those things, to 
read their communiqués on the notice 
board. The Union was still strong 
and I was always a member. Only 
when my work mates and I found 
ourselves sick and dying did I stop 
subscribing but I kept the membership 
cards with the little stamps. My union 
only engaged in politics, nothing for 
the workers. I could not stay in such 
a Union, with its policy of 
compatibility. But what sort of 
compatibility? If the factories are not 
compatible with society, that is the 
bosses’ problem, not ours. We 
organised our own committee so as 

to have the courage to defend 
ourselves. We had the right to defend 
ourselves, the right to be 
compensated, all of us. 

There are more than three million square 
metres of undeveloped land around 
Sesto. There is a mixed consortium and 
an agency for the development of the 
area to the north of Milan which has 
the responsibility for managing that real 
estate. But Tagarelli and the families of 
victims met in the little room of a pub- 
lishing co-operative. They have created 
a society of services for the express 
purpose of supporting business people 
who would like to set up their enter- 
prise within the undeveloped area, but 
their idea of a future stops there. Until 
a short time ago Tagarelli’s committee 
was housed in an old dairy farm occu- 
pied by those on sick pay from Breda 
and Marelli. There was immediate soli- 
darity with it, and more meetings in 
rooms with seating and heating were no 
problem. Then the progressive Council 
of Sesto had urgent need of that dairy 
farm to redevelop it as a centre for the 
recuperation of psychiatric patients and 
they threw everyone out, those on sick 
pay, the committee, families and all. 
Now next to the underground line there 
is a dairy farm, hundreds of years old, 
demolished by the bulldozers of the 
forces of order and surrounded by a 
fence with the writings of the old occu- 
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pants on it, and all who pass shake their 
head. The Cooperative credit bank of 
Sesto is preparing another book of pho- 
tographs of the old workers’ city. They 
have rebuilt the urban landscape with 
several squares, taken away half the 
dairies and warehouses and erected pal- 
aces in the style of the barren geomet- 
ric pretentiousness of post-modern ar- 
chitecture, bearing the names of 
Daewoo, Brembo, Oracle. Modern en- 
terprises, an automobile trade mark 
from East Asia, a company which pro- 
vides brake parts even for the Ferrari 
racing team, and a Software giant. The 
people of Sesto are right to shake their 
head. 

In the factory, the PCI cell had 
authority, not the bosses. I thought 
the PCI was the workers’ party, so I 
became a member, a member of the 
Ho Chi Min section. There was also a 
New Left organisation, perhaps Lotta 
Continua, J can t remember, but in the 
factory it was the PCI. Hardly had I 
arrived from the countryside, I felt I 
was a great worker. Imagine how I 
felt after a year. I also wanted to be 
part of the party, I was proud. And I 
got excited, I tried to convince my 
work mates to stop work when 
someone became ill, when we 
coughed and vomited. But they told 
us it was the same everywhere, that 
we would get used to it, that we did 
not need respirators or anything. We 
knew nothing about asbestos. lL also 
went to the discussion meetings. 
During Berlinguer'’s time, there were 
advances, but only outside the 
factory. Inside I sometimes had to 
fight with delegates, they had power 
but they used it for the bosses not the 
workers. Perhaps that was why they 
had so much power. They only 
reacted when they saw the dead, and 
only wanted to remove the welding 
machine when there were ten dead. 
Asbestos is a mineral, or rather it is a 
family comprised of six different min- 
erals, all harmful to differing extents. It 
ranges from white asbestos, which is 
relatively less dangerous, to the most 
deadly, blue asbestos. Approximately 
80% of asbestos is extracted in Canada 
and the United States. Until the ’80’s, 
Italy was the principal European pro- 
ducer, producing almost 150,000 tons 
per year at the Piedmontese mining 
works at Balangero. It is simple to dem- 
onstrate the harm which asbestos does 


to the body. When it is broken or burnt 
it is reduced to tiny particles, when it 
is inhaled it sticks to the pleura, form- 
ing plaque which almost covers it com- 
pletely. Traces of asbestos can also be 
found in the lungs, in fact the organism 
defends itself by wrapping the minute 
particles which gather in the lungs, ina 
little cover of fat, and a simple medical 
examination can reveal their presence. 
The effect of asbestos is to provoke the 
enlargement of the network of arteries 
in the lungs which stop working. In 
some deaths caused by mesotelioma — 
a specific tumour linked to asbestos, up 
to ten million particles of asbestos per 
gram of pulmonary tissue have been 
counted. To inhale asbestos means to 
die from suffocation of the pulmonary 
arteries or through mesotelioma — a 
tumour which results in such an enlarge- 
ment of the pleura that the lungs are 
crushed until they are inoperable. The 
damage manifests itself, on average, 
some twenty years later, and much later 
in some cases. Deaths from either cause 
are extremely rare: without exposure to 
asbestos, there occurs approximately 
one case per million inhabitants. In sta- 
tistical terms, what should be made of 
the 19 deaths and 4 sick out of 26 that 
occurred at Breda Forge’s shaft work- 
shop? 

After the first chemotherapy my 
infirmity disappeared. I made an 
application and came two weeks 

later. It is tragic that I only now know 
what the technicians from the SMAL 
came to do in our section. We 
worried about the dust, the noise and 
the acid. However, the problem was 
asbestos and tumours. We knew 
something was wrong, we did not 
know that we were exposed to work 
that would kill us all. The doctors’ 
report was sent to the managers, to 
union leaders, and to the local 
authority. Nobody told us anything. 
That's how it was: one day I felt 
really sick and they made me go to 
the office of the USSL for a visit. 
There the doctor Bodini had to see 
me, but when she saw me she asked 
me if, perhaps, she had already seen 
me in the workshop where they had 
done an inspection. I answered yes, 
that I am Tagarelli and that I work in 
the shaft department. And now she 
had to explain to me what they 
expected, what they had said, written 
and read. Meanwhile more than ten 
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years had past. Breda had to be sold, 
which meant breaking it up into 
smaller segments, then replacing the 
labour force and finally finding a 
buyer. The owners were concerned by 
all that, rightfully so, but I do not 
understand why the union leaders 
were also concerned. But one thing 
bothered me, they told us that there 
were no more jobs at Breda, that it 
had to close down once and for ail. 
Now private owners have bought it, 
or at least part of it, and Breda is 
working. I do not want praise the 
owners because private owners 
exploit you worse than the others, but 
if they had not bought Breda Energy, 
according to EFIM I would now be 
very badly off, without work and 
without a pension, with seven 
hundred thousand lire a month 
invalidity pay for a wife and two 
children, the same as happened to 
Franchino Camporeale, who died 
aged forty six and whose wife and 
children did not receive a penny. 

They found lymphomas in my blood 
and they cured it with cortisone. But 
because leukaemia usually affects 
children they carried out further 
examinations, found a cancer in my 
spleen, and they removed it. However 
several months later, at the 
examination, things did not go well. 
They lay you down and make 
insertions to inject a liquid ; you 
become blue all over and where there 
is no blue it means that you have a 
cancer. They operated on me again to 
cut out part of my throat. And now I 
have another cancer but so far it is 
all right. 

The Preventative Medicine Service for 
the Work Environment came three times 
to carry out inspections at Breda Forge. 
In different reports they pointed out the 
harm inflicted on workers’ health by 
asbestos, chrome and nickel; they criti- 
cised the lack of ventilators, noise lev- 
els beyond the maximum allowed, the 
absence of preventative medicine, the 
inadequacy of the “half litre of milk”. 
Nothing happened. Ten years later the 
sickness and deaths began. They closed 
down the section because they are clos- 
ing Breda down, but they emphasised 
there are no toxic substances in our fac- 
tory. Luckily the managers are not al- 
ways intelligent. All of the documenta- 
tion concerning the “slaughter house 
department” disappeared, but one of the 


workers from that department got hold 
of them and the medical reports, the lists 
of materials purchased and everything 
else which up to then had been firmly 
denied, were revealed. With those pho- 
tocopies the committee is making 
progress. In June they prepared a head 
stone for their comrades and they took 
it in a procession through Sesto. Dur- 
ing a brief rally the last to arrive spoke 
out — a man from Bari with a strong 
accent. They had also found a tumour 
in him. But in his uneducated dialect 
the Latin translated itself into the real 
experience and tumour became “fear”. 
T also had fear — he shouted out — but 
because we are all here fighting I no 
longer have that fear. Does any teacher 
want to come forward to correct him? 
After the first letters, several 
managers even called at my home. I 
remember that the Engineer Pattarini 
had received a letter from the 
magistrate of Milan and telephoned 
me. He said to me: “How dare they, 
what does she mean? When you came 
to Milan, you even got a Breda 
house!” And I said to him that she 
was an imbecile, that if she had 
received a letter from the lawyer, then 
she should speak with the lawyer, 
instead of trying to frighten me, 
because someone in my condition has 
very little fear left. They dont want to 
admit that there was asbestos in that 
department. How they can do it, 1 
dont know, they should at least be 
ashamed. But that’s not the case. Will 
I die? O.K., but even if I lose my hair, 
even if I become an ugly monster, I 
wont give Breda that satisfaction. I 
will die like the others, at work, and I 
will pass on the struggle to my son, 
they must continue. Iremember when 
Franco Camporeale died, I was 
really afraid, because he worked next 
to me. In Breda there was an 
agreement that, after twenty years of 
work, they award you ten million. 
Franchino had three months to go 
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when he died and they didnt award 
him a crumb. So we had a collection 
and we gave her the ten million. They 
have no respect for us. Franchino left 
behind a wife and children and he 
only ever worked in Breda and died 
of asbestos poisoning, so it's certain 
that they murdered him there. But 
because he had two months to go, 
EFIM gave him nothing, neither 
pension nor award. 
Michele Michelino, who is the most 
forgotten CGIL delegate in the Union’s 
history, often repeats a textbook phrase: 
if a man causes the death of another, 
this is homicide, and when a man is 
conscious of the effects of his action, 
then it is called murder, and when many 
men are murdered this is mass murder. 
And based on this logic, there exists a 
committee to find the truth about the 
dead of Breda, a committee which dem- 
onstrates the difference between death 
at work and death through work, and is 
against closing this chapter of the work- 
ers’ story. The Gabionetta funeral still 
needs to be arranged, between Via 
Gramsci and the Avenue of the 
Casiraghi brothers, the partisan martyrs, 
to finish in front of the road bridge 
where the entrance to Breda Forge used 
to be situated. There is the new Breda 
Energy, with two hundred employees 
and sheds for pattern work, the units 
for waste and off cuts. Lists in no par- 
ticular order which do not guarantee 
Sesto a productive present at all, yet the 
story is not over. The recent past has 
deaths on its hands which demand jus- 
tice, and the families require immedi- 
ate compensation. And above all there 
are those who are struggling to elimi- 
nate exploitation from any possible fu- 
ture, even if this means that class con- 
flict has once again to put in an appear- 
ance. 
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Israel 


Israel: US Imperialism’s Protege 
Reaches Fifty 


n 14th May 1948 the birth of 
O': State of Israel was pro 

claimed by its first Prime Min- 
ister, the Zionist leader David Ben- 
Gurion. The proclamation came only 
hours before the expiry of the British 
mandate over Palestine which had been 
in existence since the victors of the First 
World War divided the spoils of the 
defeated Ottoman Empire. But, the 
creation of the Zionist state which 
emerged from the ruins of British colo- 
nialism was not an anti-imperialist act, 
rather the beginning of a new phase of 
imperialism in the Middle East. 


A Brief History of 
Zionism 


( } ontrary to the rantings of Zion 
ist fanatics and Jewish ultra- 
religious maniacs, the founding 

of the state of Israel was not the culmi- 

nation of a two thousand year old aspi- 
ration of the Jews to return to their 

“homeland.” In the early 19th century, 

the idea of a Jewish state in Palestine 

was as ridiculous as the notion of the 
population of Wales aspiring to re-con- 
quer England from the Anglo-Saxons. 

However from the mid-nineteenth cen- 

tury Zionist ideas began to appear as a 

reflection of the development of other 

nationalist ideologies and movements 
in Europe. One of the earliest Zionists 

Moses Hess, a German Jew, wrote a 

book in 1862 called Rome and Jerusa- 

lem which argued that the Jews should 
follow the example of the Italian 

Risorgimento by creating a national 

state in Palestine. 

Figures such as Hess found no real echo 

for their views. The western European 

Jews had no use for Zionism as in most 

western countries the process of eman- 

cipation of the Jew which had started 
with the French revolution was all but 
complete. Even in tsarist Russia, the 
bastion of all things reactionary includ- 

ing rabid anti-Semitism, there was a 

relaxation of various civil restrictions 

on the Jews in the reign of Alexander 

I. 
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In the last decades of the nineteenth 
century, things were to change signifi- 
cantly. In March 1881 the relatively lib- 
eral Tsar Alexander II was assassinated 
by the People’s Will, a petty bourgeois 
populist group. Determined to halt the 
spread of liberalism with which the 
Jews were associated — it was also 
falsely put out that Jews were impli- 
cated in the killing of the tsar — the 
new regime of Alexander III instigated 
a wave of pogroms against the Jews 
throughout the Russian Empire. These 
continued right up until the Revolution 
of 1917. The resurgence of anti- 
Semitism in the East was also reflected 
ona smaller scale in the West as illus- 
trated by the vehement anti-Semitic 
writings of Wagner in Germany. Even 
in France, where Jews had enjoyed civil 
freedoms for a century, anti-Semitism 
re-emerged as evidenced by the Dreyfus 
case, where Dreyfus, a Jewish French 
army captain, was court-martialled and 
found guilty on trumped up charges of 
treason. As in Russia anti-Semitism was 
championed by right wing elements who 
feared the development of liberalism. 
Moreover it was at this time that the 
European colonial phase of imperial- 
ism was at its height and nationalism 
elevated to a revered status in bourgeois 
ideology. The corollary was a rise in 
proto-Nazi type theories of racial su- 
premacy (aided by a touch of social 
Darwinism) in which the Jew was seen 
as outside of the nation and an inferior 
being. In this climate Zionism began to 
gain ground mainly in eastern Europe 
but also in the West. It was at this time 
that Zionists such as Chaim Weizman 
and David Ben-Gurion, who would later 
play major roles in the founding of the 
State of Israel, first came to prominence. 
So Zionism emerged as a mirror image 
of the ideology of late nineteenth cen- 
tury European imperialism. The concep- 
tion of the Jews as a race and the need 
for a national homeland reflect the bour- 
geois concerns of the period. Zionism 
also contained the worst aspects of 
European colonial thinking about the 
peoples they subjugated. Thus the Zi- 
onist theorist Theodore Herzl could talk 
about “a people without a land” look- 


ing for “a land without a people”. His 
first suggestion was Uganda (since it 
was only occupied by blacks) but the 
religious fanatics of Zionism demanded 
areturn to Israel. The indigenous Arab 
population of Palestine was considered 
to be so irrelevant as to be invisible to 
Zionist eyes. Furthermore, the Zionists 
explicitly saw themselves as European 
colonisers of Palestine. In order to in- 
gratiate himself with the Western pow- 
ers Herzl also said: 
We should there {in Palestine] form 
a portion of the rampart of Europe 
against Asia, an outpost of 
civilisation as opposed to 
barbarism. 
European nationalism as well as anti- 
Semitism were entirely consistent with 
Zionism. To the anti-Semite sending the 
Jews to Palestine was a highly agree- 
able prospect. The whole history of the 
Jewish take-over of Palestine is bound 
up in the machinations of the imperial- 
ist powers. The British Prime Minister 
Balfour who in 1917 pledged British 
support for a Jewish state in Palestine 
was not exactly noted for his affection 
for Jews in the UK. Nor did he worry 
too much that the Sykes-Picot Agree- 
ment of 1915 had promised the Arabs 
the same rights in Palestine in return 
for support in the war against Turkey. 
Later the Nazis would consider deport- 
ing the Jews to the German colony of 
Madagascar before they decided that the 
Final Solution would be more practi- 
cal. Zionism also played a part in di- 
verting Jews from the revolutionary so- 
cialist movement. It is significant that 
in Russia the Zionists were tolerated 
for that very reason. Revolutionaries of 
Jewish origins such as Luxemburg and 
Trotsky argued vigorously against the 
Zionist project as a diversion from the 
class struggle which contained the po- 
tential for the emancipation of the 
whole of humanity. 
Even at the height of the pogroms of 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century Zionism had little appeal. The 
USA was the primary destination for the 
Jews fleeing persecution in eastern Eu- 
rope. Until 1924 only 50,000 out of 
2,400,000 Jewish emigrants chose to go 


to Palestine. However in 1924 the USA 
closed its doors to Jewish immigration. 
This fact together with the rise of the 
Nazis saw the Jewish population of 
Palestine increase from a mere 84,000 
in 1922 to 400,000 in 1937. 

The shameful treatment of the death 
camp survivors after World War II ena- 
bled the Zionists to make big political 
capital from bringing desperate holo- 
caust survivors to Palestine. The post- 
war balance of power also favoured the 
Zionist enterprise. By this time the 
Irgun, the Stern Gang and the Haganah 
had created enough problems to show 
that the days of the British mandate 
were numbered. The actual creation of 
the state of Israel was a foregone con- 
clusion since it was initially favoured 
by the new world superpowers, the USA 
and the USSR. Both had an interest in 
finally pushing the British out of the 
Middle East and gaining a foothold for 
themselves. The UN Declaration setting 
up the partition of Palestine thus 
awarded 54% Of the territory to the Jew- 
ish population who made up just over 
30% of the population of Palestine. But 
the Israelis left nothing to chance by 
seizing 80% of the country even before 
the British had withdrawn. 


The Palestinian 


Question 

n the lead up to independence, the 
[== Haganah — the soon to be 

sraeli army, together with the more 
extreme Irgun and Stern Gang terror- 
ists had fought not only against the 
British but also against the Arabs who 
not surprisingly were opposed to the 
creation of a Jewish state on their terri- 
tory. In the last months of the mandate 
British policy was not to intervene in 
conflict between Jew and Arab. As in 
the case of their withdrawal from the 
Indian sub-continent the British were 
happy to sit back and watch the massa- 
cres going on. On April 9th 1948, with 
less than a month of the mandate to run, 
the Irgun attacked the Arab village of 
Deir Yassin and massacred 250 civil- 
ians. In the aftermath 750,000 people, 
about half of the Palestinian Arab popu- 
lation fled into neighbouring Arab 
countries. 350,000 of them are today 
crowded in the Gaza Strip. Fifty years 
on the Palestinian question remains 
unresolved. 


A New Imperialist 
Order 


n 15th July 1948, only 11 min 
(= after the expiry of the 

British mandate, the State of 
Israel was recognised by the USA. Rec- 
ognition by the Soviet Union came 3 
days later. 
It soon became apparent that the USA 
with its superior resources and proactive 
Zionist lobby would be a more useful 
imperialist patron than Russia. Russia 
thus dropped Israel and sought to find 
its toehold through other client states 
like Egypt, Syria and Iraq. In this way 
the ongoing Arab-Israeli conflict, which 
has included a series of wars, repre- 
sented a superpower conflict by proxy 
with each superpower vying with the 
other for supremacy in the region. The 
Israelis benefited from superior US 
technology and its greater wealth as 
well as a united command to benefit 
from the wars that did take place. The 
territory of Israel, especially after the 
Six Day War in 1967 has expanded into 
the Golan Heights in Syria, into Leba- 
non and the West Bank and Gaza. This 
system remained intact until the 1978 
Camp David peace agreement between 
Israel and Egypt which came about as a 
consequence of the Egyptians chang- 
ing imperialist masters by expelling the 
Russians (and reneging on their enor- 
mous debts) and defecting to the Ameri- 
can camp. Today Egypt is the second 
largest beneficiary of American aid. The 
largest beneficiary remains Israel. 
Following the collapse of the Russian 
Empire in 1989 the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict lost its raison d étre from the per- 
spective of the “new world order’ domi- 
nated by the USA. The Americans have 
attempted unsuccessfully to resolve the 
outstanding dispute between Israel and 
the Palestinians and Israel and Syria. 
Thé%o called “peace process” has been 
thwarted mainly by Israeli intransigence 
particularly since the election of the 
right wing Likud party in 1996. The 
Palestinians have been completely 
marginalised and will be forced to ac- 
cept whatever crumbs the US and Is- 
rael supported by the pro-US Arab 
states of Egypt and Jordan deign to of- 
fer. 
After 50 years the remnants of the Mid- 
dle East conflict remain unresolved and 
no permanent effective solution will be 
found within the framework of the bour- 


Israel 


geois nation state. On the contrary the 
manipulations of the major imperialist 
states to gain advantages in this oil-rich 
and strategically important area make 
the entire Middle East region a continu- 
ing source of global conflict. Capital- 
ism in our epoch means war and the 
only force which can prevent this is the 
international working class. 
The working class in the Middle East 
are subject to the same exploitation as 
workers throughout the world. The Pal- 
estinian workers also have to put up 
with additional constant harassment 
and humiliation from the Israeli state. 
This does not make the Palestinian 
question a special issue for revolution- 
aries. There is no “national solution” 
to the problems of the Palestinian work- 
ing class (as some so-called revolution- 
aries of a Trotskyist persuasion deceit- 
fully maintain). The corrupt and ex- 
ploitative nature of the Palestinian Au- 
thority shows just how little there is to 
be gained from supporting their own 
bourgeoisie. Arafat and his PLO cro- 
nies have milked the little wealth of the 
statelet for their own benefit. (See “The 
Sordid Reality of Nationalism Today” 
in Revolutionary Perspectives 8). In 
today’s imperialist epoch national lib- 
eration struggles — as the histories of 
Vietnam or Algeria show — only cre- 
ate a new ruling elite to exploit the lo- 
cal working class on behalf of interna- 
tional capitalism. Decolonisation over 
the last 50 years has simply cut the costs 
of policing for the dominant imperial- 
ism. Today the whole planet is control- 
led by the international financial insti- 
tutions of the capitalist core states (Eu- 
rope, Japan and USA). 
Nor is there a solution for the Palestin- 
ian workers in supporting the militant 
nationalism of the Islamicists. They 
simply have a more coherent and au- 
thoritarian agenda of control and do not 
act any more independently of imperi- 
alism than the PLO. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Palestin- 
ian workers are more oppressed, the 
Palestinian and Israeli workers objec- 
tively have more in common with each 
other than they have with their “own” 
bosses. National borders are only de- 
signed to give a framework for the or- 
ganisation of bourgeois property. They 
do not interest workers since the work- 
ing class has no land or property to de- 
fend. Only when workers reject all the 
political solutions will they be able to 
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Russia/Israel 


The Crisis in Russia: 
From Bad to Worse 


collapse of the Russian bloc and the 
peech of the then President of the 
USA, George Bush, heralding a “new 
world order” based on free market capi- 
talism. Unlike “socialism”, he trium- 
phantly declared, “Free markets work.” 
It depends what he had in mind of 
course. Today a small minority of the 
population — mainly ex-Communist 
Party higher-ups — are wealthier than 
they would have been under the old self- 
enclosed state capitalist bloc. Where 
once higher managers in the “military- 
industrial complex” would have en- 
joyed exclusive access to Western con- 
sumer goods and the privilege of holi- 
days in country dachas, nowadays the 
heads of Russia’s newly privatised en- 
ergy groups rank amongst the world’s 
leading business tycoons. For example 
ex-prime minister, Viktor 
Chernomyrdin, still heads Gazprom, 
now one of the world’s largest indus- 
trial groups. Former deputy PM, 
Anatoly Chubais runs Lukoil, one of 
Russia’s richest oil companies. Boris 
Berezovsky owns an oil and media con- 
glomerate estimated to be worth $3bn. 
Most of these tycoons run their busi- 
nesses as personal fiefdoms and use 
their importance to the economy as a 
means of maintaining political influ- 
ence and vice versa. Collectively they 
owe hundreds of millions of roubles to 
the state treasury from unpaid taxes. For 
these nouveau mega-rich and the likes 


Israel 

continued from previous page 

gain real freedom and equality. This is 
not a step that will be taken easily or 
quickly but the continued crisis of capi- 
talism leaves a space in which the real 
solution to the Israel-Palestinian ques- 
tion can be posed. The development of 
an internationalist class consciousness 
is therefore a prerequisite for creating 
that proletarian unity which is the only 
force potentially capable of challeng- 
ing capitalist exploitation and war in 
the Middle East. We hope that all the 
workers of the Middle East will not 
have to wait another 50 years before 
they have their own victory celebrations. 
2 PBD 


| tis now close on a decade since the 
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of the financiers who wheel and deal 
on the international exchange and capi- 
tal markets or the flourishing mafia en- 
gaged in protection rackets, free mar- 
ket Russia is certainly working. It is 
just not true that the managers of Rus- 
sian capital are slow to adapt to West- 
ern-style capitalism. They are surviv- 
ing very well. So well that, as a com- 
rade from Jnternationalist Notes' re- 
ported: 
... a small number of ex-Stalinists 
and the group of bosses centered 
around Yeltsin have managed to 
take for themselves the majority of 
the Gross Domestic Product. 
According to the Financial Times 
these ‘new Russians” took 75% of 
the total Gross Domestic Product 
for the year of 1992, mostly from 
selling off state enterprises. 
Things haven’t changed since 1992. On 
the contrary Russian society is follow- 
ing the same trend as the rest of the capi- 
talist globe: the rich are getting richer 
while ... [Officially] one in five of the 
population earns less than the [official] 
minimum level of subsistence. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers — from 
teachers and doctors to miners — are 
regularly left without any pay at all for 
months on end. The old state pension 
is practically worthless — old people 
begging or selling garden vegetables and 
their household possessions are a com- 
mon sight on city streets. Many work- 
ers are paid in kind because the factory 
they work for is reduced to exchange 
by barter. It is up to the workers them- 
selves to find the means to exchange or 
sell the dgzens of bars of soap or what- 
ever bizarre commodity they receive for 
a wage. From a worm’s eye view free 
market capitalism isn’t working at all. 
.. Which explains why the monetary 
gyrations during Russia’s latest crisis 
on the international market — a stock 
market crash followed by a massive 
flight away from the rouble by the in- 
ternational speculators only reversed 
when the government temporarily put 
up interest rates to 150% [and back 
down to 50% shortly afterward] — 
didn’t mean a great deal to workers and 
pensioners. As Alexandra Mayorova, 


an ex-railway worker, now an impover- 
ished pensioner after 39 years work, 
struggling to keep an invalid husband 
and an unemployed son by selling 
home-grown vegetables, told a Finan- 
cial Times reporter, 

It is just a noise above our heads. 

They can say there is a crisis or 

there is not a crisis. It is all the 

same to me. It is impossible to live 

this way any more ... 

[10.6.98] 

It is precisely this fact which is driving 
Russian workers to fight back. Despite 
the political confusion and demorali- 
sation that surely reigns amongst work- 
ers who are still being told that Stalin- 
ism was really socialism, their desper- 
ate material circumstances are forcing 
them to continue the class struggle. The 
ruling class may tell us as long as they 
like that communism and Marxism are 
dead but the reality of the capitalist cri- 
sis ensures that the class struggle con- 
tinues. As the same Internationalist 
Notes says about workers’ strikes and 
protests [including hunger strikes by 
miners] in Russia last autumn, “it is not 
an offensive struggle that is being 
waged, rather it is a defensive struggle 
that marks all workers’ struggles today”. 
So far this year workers in Russia have 
hardly let up on that defence. In May 
strikes and protests against unpaid 
wages spread throughout the country, 
culminating — in the week of the rou- 
ble crisis — with a declaration ofa state 
of emergency in the Kemerovo region 
as angry miners blocked the passage of 
the Trans-Siberian railway. Nowadays 
the government admits no responsibil- 
ity for unpaid wages, especially in pri- 
vatised industries such as the coal 
mines. However, workers’ protests 
could no longer be ignored and Yeltsin 
gave his new prime minister, Sergei 
Kiriyenko, the job of finding a solution 
to a problem which runs into billions 
of dollars. Given the parlous state of 
the Russian treasury this was well nigh 
impossible and all Kiriyenko could do 
was send his deputies to placate strik- 
ing miners with a promise of wages to 
come some time in June. Strangely 
enough this was when the IMF was due 
to release $670 million to Russia— the 
latest slice of a $9.2bn loan that is be- 
ing paid in installments according to 
how well Boris is doing with his so- 
called reform programme. 


IMF Tightens Screws 


he Yeltsin government has been 
[T= to using IMF money as a 

palliative to prevent the long- 
running wage arrears crisis from turn- 
ing into disaster. This time, however, 
the IMF has delayed payment until there 
is some concrete evidence that the gov- 
ernment is serious about managing the 
national capital in such a way that it 
remains an attractive proposition to in- 
ternational capital. So the government 
has cut spending by 15% and embarked 
on a more vigorous tax campaign to 
collect 5 billion roubles [$812m] in 
unpaid taxes from the top twenty com- 
panies by the end of June. So far the 
markets have been “reassured” and 
it looks like the loan tranche will 
be released. However, Russia’s re- 
quest for a further $10-15bn 
“stabilisation fund” is likely to be 
refused, not least because the IMF 
itself is facing a shortage of funds 
after its rescue packages in south- 
east Asia. In June Stanley Fischer, 
the IMF official dealing with Mos- 
cow said “$10bn is a lot of money, 
more than the IMF can give to one 
economy.” [Financial Times 20/21 
June.] He was not lying. Without 
a boost to depleted IMF funds from 
the USA the organisation had no more 
than $10-15bn left in the kitty. Instead 
the Russian government is being en- 
couraged to borrow from the interna- 
tional commercial banks. With an ex- 
isting foreign currency debt of $140bn 
and only $14.5bn in foreign currency 
reserves this will only further increase 
the pressure to maintain the value of the 
rouble. [Every time the rouble loses 
value on the international markets the 
cost of servicing foreign debt goes up.} 


The Outlook for the 


Working Class 

fit is true that stock market crashes 
|= phenomenal interest rate hikes 

“go over the heads” of the working 
population in Russia. [since there are 
hardly any mortgages and no elaborate 
pensions and savings schemes linked to 
stock market values] it is also the case 
that the working class will continue to 
suffer from the crisis of the “real 
economy”. That crisis is not a pecu- 
liarly Russian problem caused by the 
“shift to a market economy”, but part 


of the global capitalist crisis which in 
recent months has deteriorated sharply. 
The after shocks of the crisis in south- 
east Asia have not just reached Russia 
in the shape of a lack of confidence in 
the rouble, they are having an impact at 
the heart of the productive sector of the 
economy. Russia has always been very 
dependent on the export of primary 
products for foreign exchange earnings: 
oil and petroleum products, metals such 
as aluminium. Historically the real 
price of such commodities has been fall- 
ing ever since the outbreak of the world 
economic crisis in the early Seventies 
but the latest bout of factory closures 
and production slowdowns has led to 


Russia 


working class once again creates its own 
mass organs of struggle — organs that 
can potentially become means for the 
working class to run the economy for 
themselves — real, living soviets in- 
stead of organs for rubber stamping state 
decisions that Stalin turned them into. 
Above all in Russia — as everywhere 
— the working class have to overcome 
both political disillusion and the idea 
that a solution can be found for their 
problems within the terms of the na- 
tional economy. In short, there is a cry- 
ing need for an internationalist politi- 
cal organisation to permeate the work- 
ing class in Russia, to take up the strug- 
gle to form a global communist party 

which is as far removed from 


we  Zyuganov as Stalinist Russia was 


from Marx’s vision ofa “society of 
freely associated producers”. 

Such an organisation cannot come 
into being overnight. However 
there are now signs that out of the 
political confusion and chaos 
which accompanied the collapse of 
what was supposed to be “really ex- 
isting socialism” there are political 


Russian miners being “unreasonable” 
(Yeltsin's word) and striking for unpaid 
wages! 


an acceleration of this trend. Last year 
Russia exported $22bn of oil and pe- 
troleum products but this year the fall 
in the price of oil will reduce this and 
make it even more difficult for the gov- 
emment to reap its tax harvest. More 
significantly, falling profits and a glut 
on the market will deter the oil compa- 
nies from further investment. Workers, 
of course, will be asked to tighten their 
belts and suffer for the plight of their 
national capital. There is undoubtedly 
more class struggle on the horizon. 

As everywhere, the working class in 
Russia does not have a fully-fledged 
political organisation for the mass of 
workers to rally behind. Some work- 
ers are being seduced by Zyuganov’s 
revamped “Communist Party” into 
thinking that a solution can be found 
within the system — by Yeltsin resign- 
ing and elections for anew government. 
But Zyuganov’s party has nothing to 
offer the working class since it too is a 
capitalist party, intent on defending 
Russian capital [though it hasn’t got a 
clear idea how]. It will be a sign that 
the workers’ movement in Russia is 
moving on to the offensive when the 


elements who recognise not only 
that the USSR was not socialist but 
that the struggle to end wage slav- 
ery has to go on. 

Some of these political elements are 
already active in Russia. For the last two 
years they have been organising confer- 
ences in Moscow to which Stalinists, 
Trotskyists, anarchists and representa- 
tives of the Communist left have been 
invited to debate’. These conferences 
show that not everyone in Russia is 
politically paralysed by the collapse of 
Stalinism. Some of the more revolu- 
tionary participants in these confer- 
ences have launched an appeal to fi- 
nance a new publication which is in- 
tended to act as a forum for further dis- 
cussion. Whilst not fully endorsing the 
politics of this project we do support 
the appeal and are publishing it on the 
next page. We urge readers to send their 
support. 


Notes 


1. Issue number 12. Internationalist 
Notes is available free from P.O. Box 
2044, Madison, WI53703, USA. 

2. For a report on these conferences 
see the Internationa! Communist Cur- 
rent's International Review 92, £2 
from BM Box 869, London, WC1N 3XX 
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Appeal for a Revolutionary 
Publishing Project in Russia 


Decades of totalitarian dictatorship, prac- 
tice in the name of “socialism” and “com- 
munism”, has deeply discredited the idea 
of social liberation. In mass consciousness, 
socialism is identified with authoritarianism, 
bureaucratic hierarchy, belief in a great state 
power and totalitarian ideological control. 
The discrediting of socialism goes on even 
today, when the revolting mutant of “red- 
brown” ideology crawls onto the political 
stage under the banner of “Russian” or “na- 
tional” communism. 

Socialism will be rehabilitated in the eyes 
of the masses only by returning to its au- 
thentic libertarian and egalitarian meaning. 
For decades the iron curtain prevented the 
penetration into the USSR of the ideas of 
the non-Stalinist left, and their working out 
in practice. And as soon as the curtain fell, 
the vacuum began rapidly to be filled with 
theories and teachings of every reactionary 
tendency 

imaginable, from the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
to the post-modernists. The only ideas 
which remain practically unknown are those 
developed by the Western left from the 
1920s to the 1990’s. This situation is intol- 
erable. 

The socialist intellectual tradition in the 
countries of the former USSR, whose 
gradual rebirth began at the end of the 


1980’s, will attain real value only if it is en- 
riched by the lessons and achievements of 
radical thought in other countries and the 
experience of the international workers’ 
movement. 

Stalinism not only cut off the present gen- 
eration of Russian socialists from the course 
of development of international socialist 
thought, but also from the experience ac- 
cumulated in the past by socialists in Rus- 
sia itself. Every tendency which fell outside 
the boundaries of official state ideology ei- 
ther fell silent or suffered distortion to the 
point of unrecognisability. Even today, 
therefore, the history of various socialist ten- 
dencies in Russia and in the Russian emi- 
gration, and their contribution to the devel- 
opment of revolutionary and socialist 
theory, remain to a great extent ferra 
incognita . 

It is vital to appropriate for today the rich 
tradition of Russian socialism. 
Revolutionary, emancipatory thought will 
be developed only by means of dialogue 
between various tendencies. Sectarianism 
and the psychology of the chosen few can 
lead only to a dead end. Discussion, com- 
parison of different attitudes to the basic 
problems of socialism, study of the history 
of the arguments for and against one or 
other theory or programme —~ all this is a 


Correspondence with 
Kammunist Kranti 


Introduction 


he following is an exchange of 

correspondence which took 

place between ourselves and 
Kammunist Kranti. We have not re- 
ceived a reply from KK nor has it been 
published by the Discussion Bulletin 
where we first read his letter (despite 
the fact they were sent it in January). 
We are republishing the KK letter here 
for ease of reference and so readers can 
follow our reply. We think that there 
are a growing number of groups which 
claim to be revolutionary but which re- 
ject much of the history of the revolu- 
tionary working class and KK is one of 
them. The aim of the correspondence is 
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try to prevent KK’s degeneration into 
more and more anti-organisational poli- 
tics. This only serves the ruling class. 


7 


KK’s Letter 
From : Kammunist Kranti 
Date : May 24, 1997 
Dear friends, 
Thanks for your e-mail dated May 16, 
1997. We were taken by surprise by 
such an avalanche of dramatic 
condemnation. It seems that we are 
always deviating from some 
expressway of revolutionary ought to 
dos. It feels as if some barometer is 
thrust upon us and unfortunately we 
seem to have always failed in giving 
sufficiently illuminating results. 


necessary precondition for the creation, not 
superficially but seriously — of a genuine 
scientific left-wing world view. 

To create the conditions for a dialogue, to 
provide for it a platform, is our aim today. 

We, adherents of free, anti-bureaucratic and 
international socialism, Marxists and anar- 
chists of various tendencies who see the 
situation in the manner outlined above, call 
for the formation of a united editorial col- 
lective of the proposed historical-theoreti- 
cal journal, consisting of: 

A.V. Gusev, doctor of history (Moscow 
State University); V.V. Dam’e, doctor of his- 
tory (Institute of World History, Russian 
Academy of Sciences); A.A. Tarasov, sen- 
ior researcher at the Phoenix centre for the 
study of modern sociology and practical 
politics; Iu. V. Guseva, translator and librar- 
ian at the Victor Serge Free Public Library 
Moscow; V.A. Efstratov, research student 
(Institute of Economics, Russian Academy 
of Sciences) 

The journal needs your support! 

Our address: 113639 Moscow, Balaklavskii 
Prospekt 4-6, Kv. 365, RUSSIA; 

Fax: +7-095-292-6511. Mark fax clearly: 
“Box 8020—-STRUGGLE”. 

Donations (in cheques or dollar bills) can 
also be sent via the CWO address. 


Anyway, to try to answer some of your 
accusations. 
1) “ballad” concerns itself with the 
concrete history of the work regime 
that has evolved over the last two 
hundred years. We call this period 
the emergence and dominance of 
wage-labour based production for 
the market. Now, may be vou 
disagree with our contention in 
“ballad” that this period has led to 
the following : 
a) intensification of work & other 
aspects of everyday living 
b) lengthening of the working day 
c) intensive and extensive 
expansion in the disciplinary 
apparatus 
d) lowering in the standard of 
living 
e) increase in the extraction of 
produce . 
It seems you have disagreements on 
these points. Had they been 
expressed more concretely, we could 
have understood our analytical 
inadequacies better. 


2) Another basis of your 
perturbation could be: 
a) wage-workers face a very 
different reality than what has been 
potrayed in “ballad” or 
b) more damagingly, we have 
deliberately erased & suppressed 
very effective methods of struggles 
or 
c) the instances of struggle & 
analysis in “ballad” motivatedly 
disarm wage-workers in their 
resistance to the apparatus of 
extraction, control & discipline. 
Again, had your contentions been 
clearer, we would have been able to 
evaluate our own experiences 
differently. 
3) We are not very clear as to how 
you understand the perceptions of 
wage-workers. Our interactions and 
conversations with a large cross 
section of wage-workers have led us 
to recognize a few important things: 
There is a strong anti-leader, anti- 
militants (not militancy) feeling 
amongst wage-workers because of a 
realisation born of repeated bitter 
and painful experiences. Militants or 
leaders are now & then crushed and 
often capitulate and are co-opted by 
managements. 
This realisation forces a recognition 
of the terrain of everyday struggles 
that each & every wage-worker 
wages, without leaders — 
representatives — middlepersons, 
individually or collectively in small 
groups. These are the very struggles 
that managements & leaders make all 
out efforts to erase so that 
representation can survive and 
sustain hierarchies. We are at 
present attempting to give these 
small steps some confidence and 
erase the guilt that is associated 
with being against work, against 
discipline and against productivity. 
These struggles have their particular 
dynamics and momentum which have 
to be recognized and disseminated. 
It is out of these seemingly small 
struggles that new forms of 
organised activity and resistance 
could emerge that will not allow the 
collective strength of wage-workers 
to get abducted by different unities. 
How some people in the name of the 
proletariat can and do organise is 
fundamentally different from how 
wage-workers can do organised 
activity ona global scale. 
If you think otherwise, you need to 
give us concrete examples to the 
contrary. Not merely homilies on 
class-conscious workers and 
political organisations. 


4) That the future should be the 
product of the imagining of a few, 
and that others will follow and act on 
the basis of that imagination is not 
acceptable to us. What we envisage, 
instead, is the emergence of a 
practice that takes into account 
every wage-workers participation in 
order to imaginatively invent a non- 
hierarchical global community. Your 
statements make it look like that the 
path is already there, all one has to 
do is to steadfastly follow it. Is this a 
naturally ordained path or a 
historically derived one ? If this is 
an historically derived one, then it is 
based on a specific set of experiences 
and conceptions and can be 
critically evaluated. Then, at least we 
presume, it should be open to 
dialogue with other experiences and 
conceptions. 
If, however, the path is a naturally 
ordained one, a revealed category of 
faith and belief, then why fight over 
it. Your belief is yours. 
5) As regards marxism, it is best for 
us to hold our comments until the 
publication of our next text 
“Reflections on Marxs Critique of 
Political Economy”. We will send you 
a copy as soon as it is out, and then 
pick up the debate about marxism in 
detail. 
6) Some minor details : 
a) as regards aufhebened. A small 
word which apparently means a lot. 
Our presumption in using it stems 
from the confidence that if in the 
19th century workers were willing to 
read Capital, a book which deployed 
categories of Hegelian philosophy, 
as well as footnotes in Latin, Greek, 
Italian and French languages, then it 
is surely possible that in 1997 one 
word will not be such an impediment. 
b) as for the glossy cover, ours is a 
dusty landscape and the gloss makes 
for a good dustcover. It is perhaps a 
question of geo-cultural perception. 


Looking forward to hearing from you 
“In more detail. 


With greetings, 
Sher Singh, for KK 
Our Reply 
Dear Comrades 
You’ve missed the main point of our 
criticism which is that your Ballad has 
nothing political to say. 
To take the most important point first, 
the question of revolutionary organisa- 
tion for the emancipation of the work- 
ing class. We entirely agree that the fu- 
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ture communist society will not “be the 
product of the imagining of a few” with 
the rest of the working class (“others”) 
following and acting on the “basis of 
that imagining”. However, you say that 
this is unacceptable to you. We say that 
this is unacceptable because it is im- 
possible. It is idealist utopianism. The 
world is not changed by the dreams of 
intellectuals being taken up by the 
masses. Nor will it be changed by every 
wage worker “imaginatively inventing” 
his/her own utopia. We who are living 
under capitalism today can’t possibly 
predict what the future global commu- 
nity will be like precisely because it will 
be shaped by the human “collectivity” 
as it responds to material and practical 
problems. Unlike our pre-Marxian fore- 
bears, we are not concerned with draw- 
ing up more or less imaginative blue- 
prints for the future. That is not what 
we meant when we said that your docu- 
ment lacks a vision of communism. 

To our mind it’s confusing to speak of 
communism simply in terms of a “non- 
hierarchical” society and to present the 
struggle for communism as a struggle 
against hierarchies and leaders. {In a 
strict sense it is also wrong, since ex- 
ceptionally talented or skilled individu- 
als in particular fields will always be 
recognised and admired by their fellow 
creatures, albeit that in a communist 
world different talents will be appre- 
ciated.] But to return to the point. You 
know, and we know, that communism 
means a stateless, classless society 
where wage labour, commodity produc- 
tion and money do not exist and where 
everyone who is physically and men- 
tally able contributes to the communal 
effort of producing society’s needs and 
to the equally communal process of 
deciding what those needs are. [Al- 
though it doesn’t mean the abolition of 
work altogether as your Ballad im- 
plies.] How do we know this? Is it be- 
cause each of us has responded to our 
own experience of wage labour and hap- 
pened to have “imaginatively invented” 
a similar “non-hierarchical global com- 
munity’’? Or is it because we, in our own 
political “collectivities”, have (even in- 
directly) absorbed, read, discussed and 
criticised the ideas in key political texts 
— notably, in this case, The Commu- 
nist Manifesto? When it comes to how 
wage workers can transform their im- 
plicit resistance to capitalism into an 
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outright revolutionary struggle for its 
overthrow and replacement with com- 
munism we entirely agree that this is a 
“historically derived” path; i.e. it is not 
a path which is naturally revealed by 
the continuous workplace skirmishes 
which occur daily under capitalism but 
rather requires an appreciation of the 
historical lessons of previous struggles 
of our class, an understanding of the 
nature of capitalist society and the capi- 
talist state, and in fact a [historically 
conditioned] vision of a communist al- 
ternative to existing society. In other 
words, communist consciousness does 
not arise directly from the immediate 
struggle of “wage workers” but is the 
collective product of theoretical analy- 
sis, historical experience and reflection 
on that experience. Now, at least the 
CWO and the International Bureau 
make no bones about the lessons we 
draw from past experience and apart 
from our regular press these are summed 
up in the JBRP Platform and the CWO’s 
Socialism or Barbarism. Despite our 
long relationship KK has never “criti- 
cally evaluated” either of these texts. 
However, this is not our current preoc- 
cupation. Our concern is that KK cur- 
rently says less and less about what it 
has derived from history about the path 
to communism and that the Ballad 
Against Work doesn’t say anything at 
all, at least not clearly and explicitly. 

Your letter, however. is more revealing 
and confirms that KK is becoming more 
and more subject to what you yourselves 
once termed the “fetishising of sponta- 
neity” (as opposed to the “fetish of the 
party”). [In a KK text ..,for discussion 
on “Challenges before the communist 
movement” at Nagpur, 15-16 Feb 
1992] Five years or so ago KK could 
state that “Between these two extreme 
views, there is the possibility of an ap- 
proach which synthesises both the ob- 
jective and subjective factors. There is 
an urgent need for Marxists to join on 
a broad international platform.” With 
this we could only concur, but we did 
take issue with your view of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, summed up in the sen- 
tence that followed: “With all its limi- 
tations the Bolshevik practice between 
February 1917 and October 1917 pro- 
vides a direction to a productive rela- 
tionship between a Marxist organisa- 
tion and the working class.” Without 
going into the details, we argued that 
this revealed an essentially anarchistic 
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view of October as a Bolshevik coup 
d'état, the start of an attempt to estab- 
lish a party dictatorship over the work- 
ing class. You didn’t accept this and evi- 
dently saw no need to re-examine the 
strange conclusion you had drawn that 
the party which had raised the watch- 
words which best articulated the imme- 
diate aspirations and way forward for 
the working class [Down with the War 
and All Power to the Soviets], which 
had encouraged the Russian proletariat 
to see their revolution as the first step 
in the world revolution, which had or- 
ganised and led the insurrection, that 
on the morning afterwards should no 
longer have “‘a productive relationship” 
with the working class. This is an un- 
tenable position. Either you have to rec- 
ognise that the most class conscious 
workers, those most clear and active in 
the revolutionary struggle, were Bolshe- 
viks (hence the Party’s enormous fol- 
lowing and influence over the working 
class as a whole) and that this didn’t 
change the morning after the insurrec- 
tion; or you have to conclude that some- 
how the working class was duped into 
allowing soviet power to be substituted 
by a vicious party dictatorship. In the 
latter case, you have to immediately 
imply a separation between the party 
and the working class and downplay the 
significance of the political leadership 
accorded by the Bolsheviks [particu- 
larly Lenin with the April Theses] in 
the initial success of the revolution. 
Moreover, as you found, it is difficult 
to explain how “the writer of State and 
Revolution came as you put it. to “ac- 
tively participate(s) in the formation of 
a standing army and secret police ...” 
only 3 or 4 months after October if you 
see the road to communism in idealist 
terms, simply as acting in consonance 
with communist philosophy, and ignore 
the fact that before the proletariat in 
Russia could get on with enjoying life 
in the transitional “semi-state™ they had 
to confront the armed reaction of their 
own bourgeoisie backed up by the mili- 
tary might of over a dozen imperialist 
powers. If the formation of the politi- 
cal police and the Red Army were mis- 
takes they were mistakes forced on the 
proletariat by the exigencies of the situ- 
ation. Granted, the Bolshevik Party 
ended up as the executor ofa brutal state 
capitalist dictatorship in a society where 
the word “Soviet” was emptied of all 
meaningful content but this was after 


more than 2 years of absolutely devas- 
tating civil war and famine, not to men- 
tion the failure of the revolution in Ger- 
many and Europe. Literally hundreds 
of thousands of workers, particularly 
the most class conscious, Bolshevik, 
workers, died. Many more were forced 
by starvation to “drift back to the coun- 
tryside” . The rest of the working class 
in Russia was on its knees. The influx 
of new members into the party in 1921 
at the same time as factions were offi- 
cially banned is, we think, symptomatic 
of what had happened to the Bolshevik 
Party: from the guiding light of the revo- 
lution to conservator of the Russian 
state. Excuse us dwelling on what you 
probably know very well but what we 
are trying to emphasise is that essen- 
tially the Bolshevik Party became what 
it did as a result of the process of de- 
feat of the revolution. It was not the 
cause of that defeat. On the contrary, 
the initial victory of the proletariat in 
Russia would have been impossible 
without the Bolshevik Party. Don’t you 
agree? And don’t you agree that this is 
the crucial lesson we have to learn to- 
day in the face of the bourgeois version 
of history which tells us that all revolu- 
tions end up with reactionary terror and 
dictatorship, that all power corrupts and 
that political parties per se are “anti- 
democratic” and bureaucratic (the “iron 
law of oligarchy”). In other words, any 
attempt at revolutionary political or- 
ganisation will end up as a reactionary 
force. This scenario is of course ech- 
oed by the anarchists and in the case of 
the Russian Revolution by the heirs of 
Hermann Gorter and the German Left, 
the council communists. (And the so- 
called libertarian communists who may 
not even be aware of their historical pre- 
cursors.) The CWO began its political 
existence by thinking it could follow 
in Gorter’s footsteps and build a “party 
of a new type” “hard as steel and clear 
as glass” and without hierarchies. How- 
ever, we had to break from this legacy. 
not only in order to have a consistent 
analysis of the Russian Revolution 
(whose defeat the German Left ex- 
plained essentially in terms of the hier- 
archical Bolshevik Party) but in order 
to explain our own existence as an or- 
ganised, class conscious minority. Most 
importantly. we had to accept the ne- 
cessity of the existence of such a “pre- 
cocious” minority of the class in the 
development of a wider class conscious- 


ness and the practical building of'a revo- 
lutionary movement. Once we did that 
(and again, this was a process shaped 
by practical experience not an instan- 
taneous intellectual conversion) the dif- 
ficult responsibility of building a clear 
political nucleus capable of influenc- 
ing and politicising the daily class 
struggle has remained our central aim. 
Without, we hope, having a grossly ex- 
aggerated sense of our own importance, 
we accept that without a two-way rela- 
tionship between revolutionary organi- 
sations and the wider class movement 
any sparks of class consciousness gen- 
erated from day to day clashes between 
capital and labour will be dampened 
down by the unions and the capitalist 
left or simply burn themselves out 
through lack of political oxygen. 

Our task, surely, is to encourage those 
sparks of consciousness to become 
revolutionary flames by drawing them 
together in the political organisation, or 
collectivity if you like, where they can 
develop into something more permanent 
that is fired by the process of political 
education. What worries us frankly, is 
that KK does not accept this responsi- 
bility out of a misguided fear that po- 
litical leadership would disarm work- 
ers in struggle, would undermine their 
self-reliance and ability to organise in- 
dependently and so on. In other words 
your trajectory is the self-contradictory 
path of “libertarianism”: a political or- 
ganisation which rejects the need to 
organise politically because all suppos- 
edly proletarian organisations are hier- 
archical rackets designed to “abduct” 
the struggle (like Jacques Camatte and 
his heirs, several of whom you claim to 
“have gained immensely from”) and 
undermine the self-confidence of work- 
ers. If this is the case, then what be- 
comes of Kammunist Kranti? Answer 
— you limit your réle to recognising 
and disseminating news of small inde- 
pendent struggles from which “new 
forms of organised activity and resist- 
ance could emerge”. Laudable as this 
is, disseminating news of struggles is 
not the be all and end all of revolution- 
ary work. Moreover, although we read- 
ily accept that there is a distinction be- 
tween the organisational forms work- 
ers create for themselves when they be- 
gin to struggle outside the unions and a 
political organisation or “collectivity”, 
we certainly don’t accept that this 
means political organisation is irrel- 


evant to the class struggle. (If this is 
what you mean by the obtuse reference 
to “How some people in the name of 
the proletariat can and do organise is 
fundamentally different from how wage 
workers can do organised activity ona 
global scale.”) The potentially class- 
wide bodies which emerge during strug- 
gles are in general temporary organs 
which disintegrate or are diluted and co- 
opted by management as the struggle 
dies down. The proletarian political 
organisation, on the other hand, is a 
permanent acquisition of the working 
class (not a set of usurpers ready to act 
in the name of and against the class) 
which not only disseminates news of 
struggles and wherever possible is ac- 
tively involved in them, but which also 
aims to generate political consciousness 
by putting local struggles in the con- 
text of the broader, long term struggle 
for communism. And the best gauge of 
how successful we have been in devel- 
oping class consciousness is how far we 
are able to strengthen the revolutionary 
political organisation. A revolutionary 
organisation which does not try to win 
over worker militants or, even worse, 
which pretends that it is not really in- 
terested in doing so and when it does 
pretends that it has nothing to teach 
them out of fear of being seen as just 
another political racket is really leav- 
ing potential communists in the dark 
{and arguably is one of the most dis- 
honest of all]. 

This is not a question of elitist intel- 
lectuals thinking they have all the an- 
swers but of recognising that the strug- 
gle for communism is more than a ques- 
tion of organisational forms. By all 
means encourage workers to fight their 
battles collectively without any illu- 
sions that the unions will do it for them 
but we are in a better position to do this 
when we have communists in the 
workplace — as we know KK has in 
Faridabad. Now, are you saying that 
when workers struggle autonomously 
there are no leaders? This would be a 
complete fantasy. Of course the leaders 
are different leaders and are trusted by 
the rest of their workmates because they 
haven’t been part of previous union sell- 
outs, management stooges or whatever. 
It is the most clear-sighted people, with 
ideas about how to organise and the 
precise aims of the struggle who emerge 
as leaders and who are delegated by 
their fellow workers to the strike com- 
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mittee or whatever other collective body 
is created. Naturally this is an entirely 
different kind of leadership from the 
trade union official, with a permanent 
job paid to act in the service of capital. 
A genuine collective struggle demands 
regular mass meetings and the partici- 
pation of everyone involved with worker 
delegates subject to recall. As the 
strikes in France in the winter of 1995/ 
96 showed, the steps towards such a 
struggle are not necessarily going to be 
entirely outside the union mentality and 
framework. (They are more likely to be 
if genuine communists are involved.) 
Unfortunately, despite the undoubted 
widespread cynicism and mistrust of the 
trades unions that exists today, it is not 
our experience at present that workers 
are itching to break out on their own: 
they are either apathetic or still follow- 
ing the union methods although with 
little expectation of success. Evidently 
the situation is different in India. In any 
case this does not alter our basic disa- 
greement that the anti-capitalist strug- 
gle is not about getting rid of leaders 
and hierarchies as such. On the contrary, 
communists have to be ready to put for- 
ward alternative ways of organising and 
be prepared to take on the responsibil- 
ity of leadership. Simply focusing on 
“anti-hierarchical” forms of struggle is 
doing a disservice to the working class 
and it is another fantasy to think that 
these cannot also be co-opted by capi- 
tal. [We are reminded of the plethora of 
“self-management” struggles in the 
”70’s which ended up with workers tak- 
ing over bankrupt factories and self- 
managing their own, more intense, ex- 
ploitation and redundancies. Today, for 
example, Japanese-style management 
techniques are based on the concept of 
anti-hierarchy: apparently workers are 
more ready to up productivity if they 
eat in the same canteens and think they 
are in the same boat as management. ] 
In short, we think that “anti-hierarchy” 
is not the core focus for communists. 
Moreover, we think you are up a gum 
tree if you think that the struggle is 
against work as such. Against capital- 
ist exploitation and wage labour, cer- 
tainly but communism will not mean the 
abolition of the necessity to produce. It 
will mean that everyone becomes a pro- 
ducer and an end to the alienation of 
the majority of members of society from 
control over the means to determine 
how and what is produced. 
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As for the details of the Ballad itself, it 
doesn’t seem to us to be a very concrete 
history. If you are talking about the his- 
tory of the conditions of exploitation 
over the last 200 years it’s not true, at 
least here in Europe, that things have 
steadily got worse since the inception 
of capitalism. Certainly wages and liv- 
ing standards have been reduced since 
the onset of the crisis in the early Sev- 
enties but conditions are still not the 
same as in the early days of the indus- 
trial revolution. The boom that followed 
the 2nd World War gave workers in the 
metropoles an unprecedently high 
standard of living: probably higher than 
the “lucrative middle class market” that 
is currently emerging in India, accord- 
ing to Financial Times reports. The pic- 
ture is amuch more complex one than 
you make out. In our view it would have 
been much more useful if you’d writ- 
ten a systematic article on the evolu- 
tion of wage labour in India with more 
conclusive evidence that living stand- 
ards are worse than under feudalism. 


We’d also like to know to what extent 
globalisation [notably the transfer of 
jobs from the metropoles] is affecting 
the structure and conditions of the 
working class in India. Is a relatively 
better-off “workers aristocracy” being 
created? More generally, we'd like to 
see you link the worsening conditions 
of the working class to the capitalist 
crisis. Is it really simply that conditions 
have declined for 200 years? 
However this is not the main criticism 
we would like you to address. Our more 
fundamental concern is that KK seems 
to have forgotten that to reach commu- 
nism both the soviets [workers coun- 
cils}] and the party [the organised ex- 
pression of communist consciousness] 
are necessary. We are sorry to see how 
far you have travelled down the 
spontaneist trajectory. To our mind it 
means that the efforts of KK will be 
increasingly wasted and irrelevant to the 
working class. 
Internationalist greetings 
ER 
pp CWO/IBRP 


What are “revolutionary politics”? 


A Contribution to May Day 
1998 


Introduction 


e following is a letter which the 
CWO sent to the May Day Confer 
ence organised by (ex-)Class War. At 


the present time we have received no re- 
ply. 


Our Letter 


tthe demise of Class War all revo 
lutionaries were invited to contrib 
te to the conference which is now 


to be held in Bradford. The claim in the 
blurb is that it will not be “scared to con- 
front new ideas”. We wonder whether it 
will have the courage to understand old 
ones. In the final issue of Class War there 
was a reference to the “ultra-left” which was 
praised (faintly) for its good class insights 
but damned for its “sectarianism”. This is 
the contribution of one of those “ultra-left” 
groups. 

First let’s get the nominalist bit out of the 
way. We don’t use the name “ultra-left” 
since we have absolutely no connection 
with the so-called Left (perhaps this desire 
to separate ourselves is why CW thought 
we were sectarian?) It is true that, like the 
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Trots, we arose in the fight against the Third 
International’s decay. Unlike Trotsky, 
though, our current always opposed doing 
deals with Labour-party type social demo- 
crats who had supported imperialist war in 
1914 and then murdered thousands of work- 
ers to defend the likes of German “democ- 
racy” in 1919-23 (some of whom later re- 
ceived pensions from the Nazis). It is also 
true that the Communist Left (as we are 
accurately called) were expelled from the 
Comintern at about the same time as 
Trotsky and his followers. But thereafter 
our courses diverge. Whilst Trotsky led his 
followers back into Social Democracy (the 
so-called French turn) in 1935, we stuck 
with the revolutionary principles of 1917- 
21. Today the likes of Tony Cliff and the 
SWP have as much in common with the 
working class as the Labour Party they 
urged people to vote for in 1997. 

The recognition that the SWP et. al. are 
“crap” (see Mayday 98 leaflet) is not 
enough. The important reason why we re- 
ject them is that they are capitalist. They 
want to replace private ownership of the 
means of production with “nationalisation”. 
In other words they are state capitalist. We 
do not oppose them because their activity 


Our Basic Positions 


1. We aim to become part of the future world 
working class party which will guide the class 
struggle towards the establishment of a state- 
less, classless, moneyless society without ex- 
ploitation, national frontiers or standing ar- 
mies and in which the free development of each 
is the condition for the free development of all 
(Marx): Communism. 

2. Such a society will need a revolutionary 
state for its introduction. This state will be run 
by workers’ councils, consisting of instantly 
recallable delegates from every section of the 
working class. Their rule is called the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat because it cannot 
exist without the forcible overthrow and keep- 
ing down of the capitalist class worldwide. 

3. The first stage in this is the political or- 
ganisation of class-conscious workers and 
their eventual union into an international po- 
litical party for the promotion of world revo- 
lution. 

4. The Russian October Revolution of 1917 
remains a brilliant inspiration for us. It showed 
that workers could overthrow the capitalist 
class. Only the isolation and decimation of 
the Russian working class destroyed their revo- 
lutionary vision of 1917. What was set up in 
Russia in the 1920's and after was not com- 
munism but centrally planned state capital- 
ism. There have as yet been no communist so- 
cieties anywhere in the world. 

5. The International Bureau for the Revolu- 
tionary Party was founded by the heirs of the 
Italian Left who tried to fight the political de- 
generation of the Russian Revolution and the 
Comintern in the 1920's. We are continuing 
the task which the Russian Revolution prom- 
ised but failed to achieve — the freeing of the 
workers of the world and the establishment of 
communism. Join us! 


consists of “paper sales, recruitment drives 
and one dead-end campaign after another”. 
We oppose them because they stand as an 
obstacle to the liberation of our class. They 
oppose us because we expose the way they 
manoeuvre in the trades unions rather than 
fight for real class struggle. Today the un- 
ions (whatever they once were) only exist 
to corral the workers struggles (the support 
of the TGWU for the scabs in Liverpool 
helped undermine the dockers - but this was 
no isolated case). If CW meant that we were 
sectarian because of our refusal to see un- 
ions as bodies that can defend the working 
class then we plead guilty. But this brings 
us to the weaknesses of Class War. 

It is strange that Class War used to boast 
about the size of its paper sales when in fact 
it condemned this in the capitalist Left. And 
yet Class War collapsed. Why? In our view 
this was because it had no politics. Popu- 
list posing is not class politics. This is a gen- 
eral problem of anarchism today. A hun- 
dred years ago many anarchists shared 
some of the positions we are arguing for 
today but refused to be part of a Social 
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